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of 
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home management house 


ts WEEKS SUMMER SEMESTER 
MAY 3:—SEPTEMBER 15 


8 WEEKS SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 23—AUGUST 17 


rd 1945 


e HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
e INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT 
e FOODS & NUTRITION 
e CLOTHING & TEXTILES 
e CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
e HOME MANAGEMENT 
e RELATED ART 
“* Enj adison in summer, its setting of lakes, the University Theatre, 
enn a a " . 
Write Director of Home Economics 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 








New York State College of Home Economics 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session, 1945 


Home Economics and Home Economics 
Education 


Courses are planned especially for graduate stu- 

dents and for professional workers. 

Child Development and Family Relation- | 
ships: Nursery School Participation, Principles 
of Child Guidance, Dynamics of Personality, 
Research in Family Life. 

Food and Nutrition: Elementary and Advanced 
Nutrition, Food Preservation, Demonstration 
Technics, Experimental Cookery, Meal Plan- | 
ning and Preparation. 

Household Art: Repair of Upholstered Furni- | 
ture and Making of Slip Covers. 

Institution Management: School Lunch and 
Special Problems. 

Textiles and Clothing: Clothing Fabrics, 
Science and Textiles, Dress Selection and De- 
sign, Buying Clothing, Fitting and Parttern- 
making, Tailoring, Workshop. 

Home Economics Education: Teaching and 
Curriculum Workshops, Administrative Prob- 
lems, Preparation of Teachers for Secondary 
Schools, Adult Homemaking Education, Semi- 
nar, Research. 


July 2 — August 10, 1945 


Full information and catalog on request | 
Director of Summer Session 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 














SUMMER SESSIONS 


HOME ECONOMICS 1945 
Course Offerings Include 


Food Preservation, June 25 to June 29 


Institution Administration 
Foods and Nutrition 
Family Management in Wartime 
Homemaking Education 
Clothing and Textiles 
July 2 to August 10 


Education for Marriage and 
Family Living, August 13 to August 31 


For further information write 
Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 104 Burrowes Building 


The Pennsylvania 
State 
College 


State College Pennsylvania 











THE OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


School of Home Economics 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS in Dietetics, Child Develo 
ment, Home Economics Education, Textiles and Cloth. 
ing, Foods and Nutrition, Equipment, Home Manage- 
ment. 

UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULA iin Teaching, 
Institution Management and Hospital Dietetics, Home 
Management and Child Development; Consumer Service 
in Household Equipment, Foods, Clothing, and Home 
Furnishing; Food Technology with a major in Home 
Economics. 

Students may enroll for any quarter—Summer, Autumn, 
Winter, Spring. (Summer Quarter: First term June 19 

to July 25, second term July 26 to August 31.) 


For Bulletin, Address Entrance Board 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Columbus 10, Ohio 
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authorities in their fields, 


established as standards— 


Home Economies Texts 


FOODS: 


PRODUCTION, MARKETING, CONSUMPTION 


by Jean J. Stewart, Associate Professor of Home 
Economics, College of William and Mary 


HIS ‘thorough discussion of foods covers such aspects as: analysis of 
nutritive values of specific foods, chemistry of preparing and cooking 
foods, buying foods, and maintaining balanced diets. 


Professor Stewart also realizes that an understanding of the social and 
economic factors involved in the feeding of families may be fully as im- 
portant as a knowledge of vitamins and caloric values. Thus she also con- 
siders in detail the agencies that grow foods, distribute foods, disseminate 
information about foods, and administer the laws regarding foods. 


Exercises and problems at the end of each chapter stimulate group discus- 
sion. Fully illustrated, the text contains photographs, tables and charts. 


737 pages Educational List $3.25 











COLOR AND LINE IN DRESS, Revised 


by Laurene Hempstead 


Bo. principles, not theory, characterize this factual text. Working from these prin- 
ciples, Miss Hempstead shows how to emphasize one’s best features, how to conceal 
figure defects, how to maintain a well-groomed appearance. 

Drawings illustrate the points made, and also are used to show the right and wrong ways 
of handling dress problems. Another distinctive feature of this thoroughgoing book 
is the set of natural color charts for color combination selection. 


350 pages Educational List $3.00 





Send for approval copies 


- PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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BOOK NEWS 











JUNIOR 
FOODS and NUTRITION 


By FERN SILVER 


Hts freshly styled text is keyed directly to the interests, needs, and abilities 

of seventh and eighth graders. The first part discusses nutritional needs 
and the roles of the individual foods as a basis for the second part dealing 
with the preparation of food. Realizing that the “junior’’ cook will not man- 
age the entire meal, the author gives recipes for basic dishes within the student’s 
abilities, discusses helping with breakfast, food preservation, marketing, and 
entertaining—a section which will be of special interest to students. The 


tone throughout is chatty and informal. 











D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 

















The postwar problem 
we must face today 


FOOD 
for the 


WORLD 


Food has become a weapon, forged to 
win the war and write the peace. But 
it can be effective only if many people 
in every country work together to bring 
about a balance between food supplies 
and the people of the world. 


Edited by 
THEODORE 
W. SCHULTZ 


Such co-operation begins in this book 
with 22 top authorities in the fields of 
nutrition, agriculture, population, and 
economics explaining present and future 
plans for better food conditions in all 
countries. 


$3.75 


University of Chicago Press 

















A HANDWEAVER’S 
PATTERN BOOK 


by Marguerite P. Davison 


A modern handbook of four-harness pat 
terns for weavers of all types, whether ama 
teur or professional. 

Contains 212 threading directions ranging 
from simple twills to complicated tech 
niques. All are small patterns which can 
be woven on a sixteen inch warp if so de 
sired. Each design is given many tread 
lings. These are illustrated with over 800 
weavings—all personally made. Directions 
are set down in a simple diagram. 

A valuable aid to teachers, occupational 
therapy workers, interior decorators, com 
mercial weavers, as well as home weavers. 


Second Printing Price is $6.50 a copy 


MARGUERITE P. DAVISON 
Box 299 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 
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HOW TO MAKE BLANKETS 
LAST LONGER 


2. Washing: Use mild soap chips and lukewarm water. Swish— 
don’t rub. If you use a washing machine, wash each blanket sep- 
arately, not over three minutes. Rinse three times. 


2. Drying: Squeeze, don’t twist. Avoid direct sun, shake blanket 
often. Do not use clothespins. 


3. Storage: Cover blankets with moth balls or flakes, wrap and 
re-wrap in heavy paper, store in sealed box. “ 


FREE INSTRUCTION MATERIAL~— Many teachers and group leaders use the Chat- 
ham Descriptive Label as a basis for class discussion of intelligent blanket buying.This 
label gives complete specifications—enables shoppers to compare the suitability of 
different grades of Chatham Blankets for a particular purpose. A reasonable quantity 
will be sent free upon request. Mail the coupon below. 


SEND FOR FREE LABELS TODAY! 


Send me..... free sets of Chatham De- 
scriptive Labels as a guide to intelligent 








blanket selection. o 
S 
MM onrvesass sine rveamags™ (oanes 
RODIN. 6 00000056 00ie Me sesccsccezes 
City & State. ......+Qi....- eee sees sees Chatham Mfg. Co., Home Economics Dept. 
57 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


“J 
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IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


The I.8.C. Home Economics Division will conduct 
summer courses in Applied Art * Child Develop- 
ment x Foods and Nutrition *% Home Economics 
Education * Home Management x Household 
Equipment *% Institution Management x Textiles 


and Clothing. 


Two 3-week workshops will be open to home eco- 
nomics teachers July 31 to August 19: one will be 


for teachers interested in adult education 


grams in homemaking; the other will be for teachers 
concerned with the place of the home economics 
club in the high school curriculum. Admission on 
application. For the Summer Quarter Bulletin, 


address Registrar 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, IOWA 
June 18-July 25 July 25-August 31 





ON 2 





VITALIZE YOUR INSTRUCTION 
Through the Use of 
MODERN WORKBOOKS 


WE, THE COOKS 


By Irene Brewster Huseby and Beatrice 
Garnet Sylvester. Edited by Mabel A. 
Ewing. 192 pages. School Price: 65 
cents 


Designed to guide the students in developing a thorough 
background of knowledge, skills, attitudes and habits in 
the fundamentals of the study of Foods. Includes Rec 
ipes, Rating Cards, Tick-Step Sheets and Cost Sheets. 


SEW AND SAVE 
By Edna M. Burhans and Molly M. Slonim. 
160 pages. School Price: 65 cents 


Intended to develop a thorough background of know!l- 
edge and skills in the fundamentals of clothin A wide 
variety of pupil activities is provided, including prepa- 
ration and mounting of samples, answering questions, 
filling in tables, keeping budgets and tabulating results 
on garment projects 


Send for copies on approval 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE 


| BOOK COMPANY 
104 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 


























MICHIGAN STATE 
COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
Graduate Courses 
June 19 to July 27 


FOODS AND NUTRITION: Nutritional Status Stud- 
ies; Recent Developments in Nutrition; Evaluation 
of Food Preservation Methods; Special Studies in 
Experimenta! Foods; Visiting Lecturers. 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT: Child Study; Special 
Studies in Family Life and Child Development. 

HOME MANAGEMENT: Special Studies in Home 
Management and Economics of Family; Research. 

HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION: Evaluation; 
Curricula; Organization and Equipment for Home- 
making Department; Problems in Secondary Educa- 
tion. 

INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION: Institution 
emagement Institution Marketing; Administra- 
tive Practice; Seminar; Special Studies in Institu- 
tion Administration. 

TEXTILES, CLOTHING AND RELATED ARTS: 
Problems in Clothing; Tailoring; Weaving; Institu- 
tion Furnishings; Special Studies in Textiles; Special 
Studies in Related Arts; Decorative Arts. 


June 19 to August 31 


PROBLEM COURSES AND RESEARCH: in Foods; 
Nutrition; Home Management; Institution Ad- 
ministration; Home Economics Education; Textiles; 
Related Arts. 


For complete list of courses see catalog 
Director of Summer Session 








East Lansinc MicH1Gan 














|| BRADLEY 
|| SUMMER SESSION || 


June 16 - July 26, 1945 


i 

| ||| Home Nursing, Principles of Cookery, 
|1||| Home Management, Nutrition, Meals | | | 
||| for Special Occasions. Also related ] 
'|| courses in Education, Science, Social || 


Studies and Art. Bulletin on request. | 


| 
||| BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE | || 
|| PEORIA, ILLINOIS | | 











LAKE PLACID 
CONFERENCE REPORTS 


Complete set, 8 volumes 
Price, $5.00 


American Home Economics Association 
620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 











| 
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RIVERSIDE HOME 
ECONOMICS SERIES additions 





Spring, 1945 





THE TEACHING OF 
HOMEMAKING 


By HAZEL M. HATCHER 
Michigan State College 


and MILDRED E. ANDREWS 
formerly Psychologist, Minneapolis Child Guidance Clinic 


A BASAL text in methods of teaching home economics with emphasis on 
teacher-pupil-parent planning; with special attention to efficiency in learning; 
with a new approach to the subject of ‘‘marking’’; with many suggestions 


for extending home activities beyond the classroom. 


INTRODUCTION TO 


HOME ECONOMICS 
By LITA BANE and MILDRED R. CHAPIN 


University of Illinois 
AN ORIENTATION COURSE which helps the home economics freshman 
to adjust to college life; provides her with an introduction to home eco- 
nomics as a field of study; outlines some of the problems that home econom- 
ists must solve; describes the history of the profession; outlines vocational 


opportunities; and considers the place of home economics in education. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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notable example of 






housands of hours of laboratory 









research have established 
the nutritional facts about 


this cheese food 





_— at the left, beneath the Velveeta pack- 
Y Digestible os milk itself age, are facts about Velveeta that millions of 
people have heard over the radio and seen in the 
magazines. But back of these facts is a history 
v An excellent source of vitamin of research so extensive that it should be of 
G (riboflavin) special interest to home economists and students 

of nutrition. 
Even this brief discussion of the research behind 
¥ A good source of vitamin A Velveeta can give students an illuminating insight 
into the application of biochemistry as a means 
of producing better foods for American families 
v Rich in readily utilizable cal- and the better utilization of America’s valuable 


cium and phosphorus from milk dairy resources. 


Initial research at Rutgers University 

v Helps supply complete, high- Some twenty years ago there was a widespread 
quality protein superstition that cheese was an “indigestible” 
food. Thus, when Kraft began to produce the 

cheese food Velveeta—with a rich, mild flavor 

that appealed to children —it was decided to 


10 (In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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Science in food work 


find out about the digestibility of the product. 

Furthermore, there were reasons to believe 
that Velveeta might have nutritive advantages, 
for, in its making, milk solids (ordinarily lost 
in cheesemaking) were returned to the cheddar 
cheese product. 

Accordingly, Kraft founded a research fellow- 
ship at Rutgers University for the study of the 


new cheese food. 


Exceptional digestibility revealed 
The extensive research studies at Rutgers showed 
that the new cheese food could be considered “as 
digestible as milk itself.” and that it was a depend- 
able source of milk-calcium and phosphorus. 

Thus convinced that the new type of pasteur- 
ized cheese product offered the consumer special 
advantages as well as flavor that millions liked, 


Kraft marketed 


Velveeta on a nation-wide 


basis. with advertising statements based on the 


findings of research. 


Continuous research 


Even though Velveeta has been the established 
leader in the field for over 15 years, three kinds 
of laboratory studies on this product continue 
year after year: Research is constantly in prog- 
ress to learn more about nutrients Velveeta offers. 
Checks are made regularly to verify past findings 
And Kraft 
Quality Control Laboratories are continually 
checking daily production. All through the war 
to maintain the 


on such things as vitamin content, 


years this work has continued 
Kraft standard of quality and prepare for the 
peace years when this country will again have 
an abundance of milk for the production of nutri- 
tious dairy foods for civilians. 

Today, of course, the supply of Velveeta is 
limited. But that 
to represent quality in a cheese food: A nutritious 


which is available continues 


dairy food with a rich yet mild cheddar cheese 
flavor: spreadable, easily sliced when cold, and 


with excellent cooking qualities. 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 


{ Division of National Dairy Products Corporation 





1. Studies on the vitamin content of 
Velveeta: vitamin A, riboflavin and 

other members of the vitamin B Complex. 

Such studies are repeated periodically 

as a continual check on vitamin content 

of Velveeta. 

9) Studies on the biological value of the 

sei proteins of Velveeta. 

3. \ comparative study of gastric secre- 
tory response to iso-caloric amounts of 

Velveeta and whole milk. 

4. A comparative study of the specific 
dynamic action of iso-caloric portions 

of Velveeta and whole milk and the rela- 

tive rates of absorption and oxidation of 


these two foods. 


a 
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A brief list of studies on Velveeta 

















- The muscular efficiency of the body 

after the ingestion of water or of 

iso-caloric amounts of either whole milk 

or Velveeta. 

6. A study of the calcium and phosphorus 
storage in rats receiving supplements 

either of whole milk or Velveeta. 

7 Calcium balance studies in rats fed 
whole milk powder or Velveeta as the 

source of calcium. 

8. Calcium balance studies of young and 
mature rats fed whole milk powder or 

Velveeta as the source of caleium. 

9, The comparative biological values and 
replacement values of whole milk 

powder and Velveeta 


it helps. 11 








Washington News ... 





@ One of chief immediate dangers to winning 
the peace is collapse of the price-wage-profit 
stabilization effort, now under heavy attack 
by special interests. 


@ Garment makers descended on Congress 
Apr. 23 to protest WPB-OPA “‘low”’ price 
clothing program (revised M-388 order) & 
MAP (maximum average price) plan—part of 
campaign of textile bloc to undermine program, 
get higher prices. OPA points to textile 
industry earnings (this year 8 times those of 
1936-39), says policy of using over-all profits 
as primary guide to OK’s on price increases 
not merely basic to control but is control. 

Weaknesses of revised M-388 & MAP: 
they’ll get more medium rather than really 
low priced essential garments; sleazy goods 
will still be made as WPB set no quality con- 
trols; some luxury goods will still be made; 
program won’t bring relief much before spring 
of *46. BUT if WPB & OPA stand firm, 
clothes of existing quality will cost 6% less. 

Home economists are urged to show how 
people who can & do buy shoes & clothes in 
high price range if they don’t need these items 
invite black market evasions of M-388. 


@ Lt. Col. Ralph W. Olmstead, credited as 
chiefly responsible for War Food Administra- 
tion policy of hedging against surpluses (to 
point of contributing to today’s food scarci- 
ties), is being eased out, sent to Germany to 
take over German agriculture. 


@ AHEA & other groups Apr. 14 urged on 
Davis of OES drastic action to break black 
market in meat, suggested means. ... Last 
OPA check on food stores showed more posting 
of ceiling price lists but wide-spread violations 
of price ceilings. Consumer groups again 
urged OPA to issue ceiling price lists for 
shoppers in size easily carried in handbag. 
Food industry fights shoppers’ lists; launched 
another campaign to try to get better store 
compliance with ceilings.... OPA points 
out that if shoppers pay 1¢ extra on each 20¢ 
item, in 1 year this would mean about $120 
for each family. Home economists can help 
get shoppers to report violations & give evi- 


dence (anonymously )—without which enforce- 
ment is impossible. 


@ Chances for Price Control Act being ex 
tended without amendments to cripple it, 
poor—unless consumer groups become vocal 
to offset voices of special interests. 


@ Gladys Wyckoff was spokesman for AHEA 
on behalf of HR 1296 (S 181), federal aid to 
education bill, at hearings in House committee 
Apr. 24. Those of Senate committee ended 
& ‘‘testimonies” (including AHEA’s) are being 
printed. After study of hearing materia! 
Senate committee may write its own bill! 

Ermestine Becker was AHEA’s official] 
spokesman Apr. 23 at House hearings on Pace 
bill (HR 758) for funds for nutrition research 
in land-grant colleges. Other speakers: 
Charlotte Young, Jessie Harris, Sara Blanding, 
Pauline Beery Mack, Florance B. King. 

Other bills having AHEA support in cur- 
rent hearings: S 619 for vocational education 
& S 383 for U. S. Extension Service. S 619 
would allocate $97.5 million a year for various 
kinds of vocational education & veteran re- 
habilitation, $16 million of it for home eco 
nomics education. S 383 would ‘‘provide for 
further development” of extension work. 


@ Part 2 of The Consumer Speaks study (on 
bread & meat) went from AHEA HQ Apr. 4 
to consumer interests chairmen. First to send 
returns on Part 1 (clothing), Montana... . 
Third clothing situation check begun in 35 


states. 


@ A school lunch bill giving schools some 
control of program & providing for nutrition 
education seems likely now, as Congressional 
committee members after lengthy hearings 
tossed bills into laps of the USDA & USS. 
Office of Education, asking them to work out 
compromise to give both some “say” in 
program. 


@ Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, congress- 
woman from Conn., one-time chief of family 
economics division of BHNHE, was guest of 
AHFEA at a dinner on April 24. 
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Teaching Our Elders 


LAURA B. HADLEY 


Miss Hadley had had wide experience in adult education, teacher train- 
ing, and curriculum drafting in Indiana and Minnesota before she went 
to Alabama College in 1936 as head of the department of home economics 


education. 


In 1941 she had a leave of absence from the College to help 


the U. S. Office of Education develop its emergency education pro- 
gram. She is secretary of the Alabama Home Economics Association. 


OW. RS. HARTMAN, the high school 


home economics teacher in Our Town, was 
calling on Mrs. Dick Lucas, whose daughter 
Earline was in the second-year home econom- 
ics class. Presently two-year-old Frank sidled 
up to his mother’s chair. Mrs. Lucas opened 
her dress and Frank, standing beside her, 
nursed while they talked about Earline’s 
project. 

Mrs. Hartman had already noticed that 
Mrs. Lucas was pregnant and was naturally 
very much concerned that little Frank had not 
yet been weaned. After a while she managed 
tactfully to bring the conversation to the 
babies. She told Mrs. Lucas about some new 
pamphlets that she had recently secured on 
prenatal care and the feeding of children. 

In a little while Mrs. Lucas had told her how 
much she wanted to feed her children properly 
so that they would be well and strong and had 
confessed that she felt very unprepared to do 
this. This incident led to many consulta- 
tions during the next few months in which 
Mrs. Hartman helped Mrs. Lucas plan her 
own diet and personal regimen, persuaded her 
to wean Frank, and helped her get him started 
eating the food he needed. Eventually a class 
in nutrition was formed in the little mining 
community where the Lucases lived. 

In a small city not far from Our Town a 
group of young women who work in stores, 
business offices, and beauty parlors gather 


every Monday night in the foods laboratory in 
the home economics department to learn to 
cook. Across the hall in the clothing room a 
group of young mothers meet to learn how to 
sew for their children. 


Miss Ward’s Adult Class 


Miss Ward, the capable home economics 
teacher in a county high school, meets every 
other Thursday afternoon with a group of 
farm women in a community about six miles 
from the school. They take turns meeting in 
each other’s homes. In the spring and sum- 
mer Miss Ward had helped them to plan and to 
do a better job of their gardening and canning. 

In the fall they had started meeting with 
Mrs. Johnston, whose sofa needed to have a 
new slip cover made and the springs retied. 
Then they met with Mrs. Trilling, who wanted 
to refinish her dining table and chairs, and with 
Mrs. Plummer, who wanted to make some im- 
provised closets, much needed in the bedrooms. 

All of the women helped and, working under 
the teacher’s directions, all learned how to 
make their old furniture look like new, how 
to make their homes more livable and con- 
venient. They planned and served special 
holiday meals, made and wrapped gifts at 
Christmas time, and as spring came on they 
had some lessons on repair and renovation of 
clothing. 


When someone admired Miss Ward’s 


257 





258 


crocheted scarf she taught them all how to 
make one like it. They made good-looking 
shag rugs from bleached and dyed burlap feed 
sacks and planned and made “outdoor living 
rooms” for their high school sons and 
daughters. At one meeting they canned part 
of a beef. 

This group of women was organized as a club 
with president, secretary, and reporter. They 
assumed full responsibility for arranging the 
meeting places, notifying members, and put- 
ting notices in the paper. Problems were 
selected and meetings planned in advance in 
order that they might have the necessary 
lesson materials ready on the day of the class 
meeting. This adult class, taught by a 
mature home economics teacher, met a social 
need as well as helped solve many problems in 
the home life of its members. 


With Progress, New Problems 


Progress brings new knowledge of nutrition, 
new fabrics with their special properties, new 
and complicated home equipment which even 
the best educated homemakers may not under- 
stand. War has brought many new problems. 

All this clearly indicates that older people, 
as well as boys and girls, have need for learn- 
ing. Some adults, like Mrs. Lucas, have had 
little opportunity to learn even the most ele- 
mentary knowledge needed for the proper 
care of their families; with many young women, 
neither school education nor home experience 
has included training in homemaking skills. 

Home economics teachers have come to 
recognize their responsibilities to such out-of- 
school groups of homemakers and potential 
homemakers. The home economics teacher’s 
job is becoming increasingly a community job. 
The young college graduate, as well as the 
more experienced home economics teacher, has 
a contribution to make, particularly if she 
realizes that working with adults can be an 
exchange of experiences—that the women can 
contribute from their practical experience, 
helping her and each other, while she can con- 
tribute from her special and recent training. 

The organized class is the most familiar 
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method of working with adults, but there are 
other ways of carrying on adult education. 
A most successful class in child development 
grew out of a play school that one teacher 
organized to give her high school girls ex- 
perience with young children. The mothers 
of the children, who brought them to and from 
the play school, became so interested in their 
activities that some expressed the desire to 
know the things which the high school girls were 
learning. As one of them said, ‘We didn’t 
have any study of child development in our 
high school courses.” 

Another teacher has been giving a series of 
demonstrations each week on ways to prepare 
lower grades of meat to make them attractive 
and palatable and ways to use meat extenders. 
She hopes through the interest developed in 
these lessons to have another series on war- 
time meals and perhaps one on conserving 
equipment. 

Informal ways of working with individuals 
and with groups offer many challenging op- 
portunities, as in the case of Mrs. Lucas. 
The home economics teacher has an ideal way 
to find family problems and to be useful as 
she makes home visits in connection with the 
work of her high school students. Many a 
high school girl’s project has become a mother- 
daughter project under the guidance of a 
skillful and social-minded home economics 
teacher. These family projects, needless to 
say, are rich in opportunity for developing 
good family relations, as well as for teaching 
homemaking skills. 

One home economics teacher, who has no 
organized adult class, sets aside a definite 
block of time for working with women in the 
community. The women understand that she 
will be in the department at these certain 
times during which they may confer with her. 
(This department has a telephone in the home 
economics office.) The following give an idea 
of the kind of problems brought to her: “I 
have a new pressure cooker, and I’m afraid 
to use it.” ...“‘How do you can chicken?” 
... “Will you help me alter a dress I’ve 
bought?” .. . ““May I come over and talk to 
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you about Janie? I can’t get her to eat.” 
... ‘How do you cook vegetables so you 
won’t lose the food value?” . . . And from the 
operator of the town’s beauty parlor, ‘‘We 
are redecorating our place. Won’t you help 
us work out the plans so it will look nice?” 


Two Principles Essential 


This individual type of teaching adults can 
result merely in giving service if the teacher 
permits it to do so. It is important to have 
two principles clearly understood by the pub- 
lic if the best results are to be obtained: (1) 
the teacher’s hours for work with adults must 
be known and respected; (2) she is there to 
help people learn how to help themselves. 
When a problem becomes sufficiently general, 
her time can be used to best advantage if a 
class is organized. 

Some of the community projects set up as a 
part of the war effort have revealed excellent 
opportunities for adult education both as di- 
rect and indirect outcomes. Home economics 
and agriculture teachers have made fine con- 
tributions to community education in con- 
nection with food production and food 
preservation programs—carrying on nutrition 
education in the course of showing how to 
plan the family food supply, what and how to 
plant, what it pays to can, what canning 
methods and equipment best suit a given pur- 
pose, whether home or community canning 
best suits a particular family’s needs. A 
community canning plant can become a splen- 
did project in community co-operation. 


From Georgia and California 


Stories come to us—from Georgia and from 
California, to mention two—of high school 
and college girls finding ways to work with 
parents of children in the emergency nursery 
schools, under the direction of home eco- 
nomics teachers. Some have prepared and 
sold food for the evening meal, shopped for 
children’s clothes or kept children—sometimes 
for as much as 24-hour periods—for young 
couples who want to have a little time to- 
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gether for recreation while the father is home 
on brief furlough from ship or army camp. 
In these ways family food practices have been 
influenced, standards for children’s clothes 
have been improved, and no doubt in the 
last illustration family relations have been 
strengthened. In addition, the high school 
and college girls have had valuable training. 

Other informal opportunities for adult edu- 
cation may be found in radio talks and pro- 
grams given by classes, stories in the local 
press of activities of the home economics de- 
partment, school exhibits, high school club 
work, and special programs for parents. 

As home economics teaching comes more 
and more to include home economics for adults 
and out-of-school youth, it must, of course, 
be recognized that time for these responsi- 
bilities should be included in the high school 
teacher’s program. Most schools will find 
that one teacher cannot carry the whole load. 


To Sum Up 


Home economics programs are increasingly 
becoming community programs and include 
work with adults, out-of-school youth, and 
community projects. The need is great. 

The young home economics teacher need 
not fear working with adults, for she has much 
to contribute and can learn much from them. 
She can carry on this work through organized 
classes, through the many informal opportuni- 
ties that every home economics teacher finds 
in her day-to-day program, through planned 
work with individuals, informally through 
community projects, and through definite 
school-community projects. 

The emphasis should be on increasing self- 
dependence and problem-solving ability for 
the participants through increased knowledge 
and avoidance of mere service giving. 

Adult education is of sufficient importance 
to justify giving it a definite place in the home 
economics teacher’s schedule, but this work 
should be so planned that the teacher will not 
be exploited and her high school students will 
not suffer from her out-of-school activities. 





Nutrition for the Aging 


EDWARD L. TUOHY 


Dr. Tuohy began his career as a hospital bacteriologist, is now president 
of the Minnesota State Medical Association, a fellow of the Ameri- 
can College of Physicians, and a member (and past president) of other 
medical organizations. He has been a frequent contributor to medical 
and other scientific journals and has written many articles on geriatrics. 


OUR editorasks me, in this period of 

paper shortage, to condense to three 
pages my advice to older people in terms of 
their nutritional status. This limitation is 
not excessive. It is unnecessary to cover the 
entire field. Many outlines of food require- 
ments are available in textbooks, pharma- 
ceutical brochures, medical and nutritional 
magazines. There is a place also for some 
repetition for those who are not regular readers 
of scientific journals in that field. 

In connection with this summary it is well to 
recall that the Ten Commandments were 
brought down from Sinai at a time when stone 
tablets were a distinct curb to prolixity; and 
these commands given to Moses are usually 
accepted much as are the laws of nutrition— 
“they may be broken but that does not 
dispose of them.” 

Much more is written about the mis- 
adventures and disabilities awaiting those 
delving into sin and engulfing tabooed viands 
than in glorifying virtue and proper eating 
habits. Lillian Smith’s recent novel Strange 
Fruit has been read by nearly every “Book-of- 
the-Month” addict, while only a few (even 
those servicing food) have read the Handbook 
of Nutrition, a symposium of papers by the 
Council on Food and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association. 

I state this neither to complain about the 
moral tone of Miss Smith’s great novel nor to 
exalt the scientific virtue of the Handbook. 
I read, and greatly appreciated, the vivid 
portrayal of the awful racial, social, economic, 
and sexual conflicts of the former while I wrote 
chapter 19 of the latter and put into it the 
story of “Feeding the Aged.” 


I hereby espouse the strictest neutrality: 
read both books. The one tells you what 
life is when the ferment of justice and social 
development for certain groups is retarded; 
the other outlines a factual promise of what 
life could be if nature’s munificent fruits of 
the earth could be available for every person. 


Public Interest in Nutrition 


My introduction implies that the average 
reader and listening citizen today is aware 
that he may not get all that he should from his 
food and drink. It does not follow that he is 
well informed. What with commercialized 
advertising, with much misinformation, and 
sudsy radio broadcasts, extraordinary igno- 
rance is promoted; confusion is doubly con- 
fused when global and terrible war glues our 
ears to the radio, the while our most informed 
and capable newscasters are subsidized by 
sponsors plugging products usually good in 
themselves but offered to the public exactly 
as were blatant patent medicine “‘cure-alls”’ at 
the turn of the century. 

It is not my wish to condemn all radio 
broadcasting featuring the sale of vitamins 
and food products; it is to protest against the 
blatancy and pseudo-science that are now so 
conspicuous. The advertising of foods and 
protective health adjuvants needs much cen- 
sorship by those aiming to teach the truth 
rather than to add to the hundreds of millions 
of dollars presently wasted because those who 
buy these products more often than not do 
not need them. 

In speaking on this same subject at the 
American Dietetic Association convention in 
Chicago last October, I stated that 85 per cent 
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of the vitamins sold to the public were wasted. 
This bare statement, without much explana- 
tion, was picked out by the Associated Press 
and used by many newspapers of the country. 

I received an avalanche of letters, over 90 
per cent of which stoutly approved of my 
comments. However, a woman from New 
York City sent me this telegram: “Have read 
in the Times that you state that 85 per cent 
of the vitamins on the markets are no good; 
please wire names of the other 15 per cent”’! 

This is what I mean by misinterpretation 
that stems from public eagerness to fit exact 
dietary formulae into plans that shall banish 
all health and disease hazards. Thus the 
various vitamins and synthetic combinations 
are purchased over the drugstore counter to 
ward off colds and various infections; to take 
the stiffness out of our joints and lame backs; 
and even to postpone senility. 

Life is never going to be that simple; but 
facts ultimately survive, and stabilizing tradi- 
tions gradually accumulate from individual 
experiences. With this background I propose 
to make some reasonably factual statements. 
From them and certain references I shall 
append I trust those who eat adequately and 
enjoy their food will continue to do so; and 
those who do not will seek competent medical 
advice and find out why, and in general forget 
the slogan “We dig our graves with our teeth.” 
For every gluttonous subject harmed by 
excessive eating we see two score upon whom 
the fear of proper food has bestowed needless 
inadequacy. 


On Euphoric Old Age 


1. Age is a process and not a disease. Its 
purpose in nature is manifest; its chemical 
and physical processes are hidden. Research 
may very well extend the life span; it is already 
so long that great social and economic care and 
maintenance problems are arising on every 
hand. In a chart furnished through the 
courtesy of Duluth’s health commissioner, 
Mario Fischer, I offer the obvious evidence of 
age extension in one city since the turn of the 
century. 
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Ace aT Deats Statistics—DvtutTH, MINNESOTA 
1900 1937 1944 

Average Age 

at Death 

(arith- 

metical).....| 26.79 yrs. | 58.65 yrs. | 61.33 yrs. 
Deaths under 

See 24% 5.0% 7.57% 
Deaths over 

75 Years... 4% 25% 31.53% 
Those Attain- 

ing 45 Years 

or More... 24% 79% 82.68% 
Those Attain- 

ing 80 Years 

or More.....| 2.43% 12.06% 18.8% 
Those Attain- 

ing 90 Years 

or More.... .25% 13% 2% 














2. Whether we say old age is ushered in at 
60 or 65 is immaterial. There is an average of 
twenty years to grow, twenty years to chal- 
lenge life and environment, and twenty more 
to acquire accommodation and acceptance. 
A bonus of twenty more years of comfort and 
capacity is available to an ever-increasing 
number of people; but there must remain “a 
breadth of life as well as length, and there is 
no area in a straight line.” 

Often longevity is predetermined, of course, 
by the “wood in the family tree.” Since we 
must accept what fate gives us, the most 
significant alterable factor in our environment 
stems from our basic habits. It is useless to 
strive for perfection; to attain a comfortable 
average is within everyone’s power. 

3. Nothing is more conducive to stability in 
old age than a capable digestion and a zest 
for food. Proper habits of eating and drinking 
should be acquired by late adolescence or 
early middle life. The happy home is the 
best place to acquire this stability. On the 
other hand, an orphanage or refuge for children 
is better than a broken home, where men and 
women exhibit the emotional violence which 
marks that turbulence so well portrayed in 
the stream of letters which Dorothy Dix 
answers in the public press. 
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4. Emotional stability is even more priceless 
than freedom from chronic diseases. In a 
recent appeal for women aged up to 50 to join 
the armed forces for service as_ technical 
assistants for nursing, a lieutenant (WAC) 
stated that older women with poise and 
emotional stability were more useful and 
adaptable than younger women out of touch 
therewith. She might well have added, “With 
a reasonable distribution of obesity and 
arthritis but sans all food faddism and colon 
irritability!” 

Fifty per cent of the men and women 
“separated from the military services’’ in this 
war have been labeled “Psychoneurotics or 
Chronic Fatigue.” The total of these rejects 
is now impressive—about 600,000—yet they 
had been carefully chosen from our population 
before military induction. 

5. Subnutritional states occur in many 
regions of our country, of course, because of 
general impoverishment and attempts to live 
on marginal lands. Remember that food, 
even though concentrated by passage through 
the lower animals, is no better than the soil 
from whence it grew. 

However, I wish you to consider especially 
the many who are undernourished, partially 
starved, because of the turbulent static within 
their consciousness; their inability to fit into a 
crass materialistic economy where competition 
is meat for a few but poison for the many; in 
whom fear has displaced faith—faith in every- 
thing, including self. Fifty years ago S. Weir 
Mitchell was the first to recognize this group, 
and he accomplished wonders through feeding 
them abundantly. 

Food for the elderly is not simply “calories 
for energy needs.” Their vital tissues need 
replacement; and none more essentially than 
the liver. It is the great storage station for 
“pushes” into the battle areas of life. Do not 
test its patience and purposes either by 
starvation or surfeit. 

6. Protein adequacy (type and amount— 
100 grams daily for the average person) is the 
big problem as age mounts. 
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(a) Animal source protein has certain ad- 
vantages over plant and grain protein. Cost 
is a great inhibiting item. 

(b) It better supports liver function and 
thereby blood and plasma sufficiency. Poor 
appetite from any source leads to ingesting 
less and less protein. 

(c) The item of costs, processing, and 
transportation, and many other features are 
fully covered in the Handbook of Nutrition 
previously referred to—especially chapters 
2, 13, 14, and 16. 

(d) Certain tissue and blood building blocks 
(amino acids) are just as “essential” for 
energy release (tissue respiration at low tem- 
perature levels) as are the B-vitamins. 

(e) We are indebted to the lower animals for 
concentrating and assembling most of these 
for us from the natural products of the soil. 
Therefore, medical and faddish advice to leave 
out meat or live on a “pap” diet is absurd! 
The use of excess, overprocessed flour and 
canned goods leads up to vitamin deficiencies. 

(f) Gluttony is not to be condoned. There 
are “essential” fats also; but the chief danger 
from fat in older age stems from its happy 
faculty of improving taste and hence encourag- 
ing overeating. Some nutrition researchers 
suspect that excess fat may advance arterial 
decay in age; others that hypernutrition may 
stimulate cells to malignant, uncontrolled 
growth. Everyone agrees that evading obesity 
calls for adequate protein with restriction of 
concentrated carbohydrate and fats. 


Suggested Readings 


1. Smita, Lizuran. Strange Fruit. New York: Reynal 
& Hitchcock, 1944. 

2. Handbook of Nutrition (Symposium—Council on 
Food and Nutrition). Chicago: The American 
Medical Association, 1943. 

3. Tuony, Epwarp L. (a) Geriatrics in relation to an 
adequate energy producing and protective diet. 
J. Am. Med. Assoc. 114, No. 3 (Jan. 20, 1940), 
pp. 223-227; (b) A proper and adequate diet for 
elderly people. Minn. Med. 23, No. 5 (May 
1940), p. 23; (c) Nutritional management for the 
aged. Minn. Med. 26, No. 10 (Oct. 1943), 
p. 881. 
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Audio-V zsual Aids in Home Economics 


HENRIETTA FLECK 


Dr. Fleck taught foods and nutrition courses at the Women’s College 
of the University of Delaware for some years before she went last fall 
to her present position as head of the home economics department of 


the Illinois State Normal University. 


She has had wide experience 


in the use of radio recordings as well as films and other visual aids. 


WIDE variety of audio-visual aids 
is at the disposal of home economics, but how 
to use them effectively presents a real problem. 
The manner: in which films, recordings, and 
similar aids are employed depends largely 
upon our interpretation of the role of such 
materials in education. 

All too often these teaching aids are a part 
of a desultory, unco-ordinated program in 
which neither teacher nor students make any 
preliminary preparation, the students have no 
opportunity to raise questions or to discuss 
their reactions, and the teacher makes no 
attempt to incorporate these resources into 
the ongoing program. In contrast, audio- 
visual aids are also used to promote the growth 
of students through clarifying values, stimu- 
lating critical thinking, suggesting co-operative 
activities or individual experiences, broadening 
interests, and challenging further explorations. 


Use and Integrate Many Aids 


If the latter usage is to be encouraged, 
several important points need to be considered. 
First, a single teaching aid will no longer 
suffice. Films, recordings, field trips, slides, 
charts, dramatizations, interviews, posters, 
pictures, exhibits, film strips, and similar 
resources—all may need to be used in the same 
learning unit. 

The teacher must provide rich and varied 
experiences for students if values, problems, 
interests, and thinking are to be adequately 
examined. Hence teachers need to become 
well-informed concerning these aids and be 
versatile and creative in their use. 

Second, the teacher should preview films, 
listen to recordings, and examine all teaching 
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aids before she uses them. Whenever many 
teaching aids are to be included in the same 
learning unit they are much more effective if 
they are definitely related to each other and 
their use is so planned as to challenge students 
to examine their beliefs and to help them solve 
their own problems. 

This continuity of emphasis in the use of 
audio-visual aids may be illustrated by citing a 
few examples from our use of teaching aids in a 
unit called “The Relation of the Family to 
Society” in an orientation course in home 
economics at Illinois State Normal University. 
The New York University film “And So They 
Live” emphasized the relation of the school to 
the family; ‘“The People, Yes,” a transcription 
of a CBS radio program, challenged students’ 
thinking in regard to the role of work in family 
life; visits to churches of different denomina- 
tions and interviews with the clergy gave 
insight to the relation of the church to the 
family; and cartoons pointed out the effect of 
certain social forces upon family relationshjps. 

Third, audio-visual aids should be used in 
such a way that they will lead to genuinely 
enriching experiences for students and make 
them want to express their reactions, to 
reflect upon ideas engendered by the teaching 
aid, and to see relationships to other values. 

Seeing a film or hearing a recording should 
act as a catalytic agent to get students to do 
something, such as talking with friends or 
writing letters, essays, radio scripts, or poems 
on its theme; arranging an exhibit; making a 
poster; dramatizing a point or issue which has 
been high-lighted; visiting places related to 
the film or recording; interviewing specialists; 
seeking additional information; doing experi- 
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ments; reading related materials; giving re- 
ports. On the other hand, any one of the 
above experiences may in turn lead to the use 
of a film, a recording, or another teaching aid. 


Clarifying Social Issues 


The alert home economics teacher who is 
interested in the development of her students 
does not stop with attempting to understand 
them—their interests, drives, capacities, and 
problems—but she is concerned also about the 
society in which these students live. Audio- 
visual aids provide a splendid means for 
challenging the values of students as they are 
colored by current social issues, 

Some of the most important of these social 
issues are related to controversies between 
labor and capital; use of natural resources; 
the growing rigidity of the class structure; 
the broadening functions of government; the 
role of schools, churches, and social institu- 
tions in shaping our thinking; traditions; 
media used to influence public opinion— 
motion pictures, the radio, books, magazines, 
the theater, and newspapers; and minority 
groups. 

At the first glance the home economics 
teacher may consider these issues a little 
remote from home and family life, but she 
will find evidence that some of them are 
affecting every person, every group with which 
she comes in contact. The teacher cannot 
afford to ignore them if she is to do an effective 
job. Audio-visual aids are an important 
means of bringing these issues to light. 

An example of an analysis of the social 
issues found in the film “And So They Live” 
may further clarify this point. In a preview of 
the film I selected these statements as pos- 
sibilities for stimulating discussion: (1) schools 
have a responsibility for improving family 
life, (2) the resources of the state should be 
utilized by everybody, (3) families are not 
static, (4) the family is responsible for the 
transmission of values, (5) a good teacher 
familiarizes herself with the family problems 
of her students, and (6) there is a relationship 
between the homes in a community and 


available resources. 
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These statements may well be called issues 
because they are controversial. Several of 
them were used to start the discussion but 
students soon introduced their own questions: 
What did my school do to improve family 
life?...Are the problems of families in 
Illinois different from those in Kentucky? 

The discussion was directed to students’ 
own problems and interests, and relations to 
past experiences were emphasized. The pres- 
ent experience was utilized for the planning 
of a future unit. Continuity is important. 

Some home economists may say that 
challenging issues can be readily used in units 
in such phases of home economics as family 
relationships, personality, and orientation; 
but they inquire how critical thinking can be 
stimulated by means of a film or recording on 
foods, clothing, or home management. 

If carefully planned there can be many such 
opportunities; for example, such questions as 
the following may be raised: Were principles 
applied correctly? ... What were the assump- 
tions underlying certain points made?... 
Did the conclusion reached go beyond that 
warranted by the data?... What were the 
attitudes of the principal characters? Do you 
agree with them?...How were problems 
solved? ...Is the information or the solution 
practical? ...If you were in a situation like 
the one shown in the film what would you have 
done? . . . How did this teaching aid help you? 


Visual Aids 


An opaque projector is a versatile instrument, 
costing between $100 and $140, which can 
project almost limitless kinds of materials— 
pictures, photographs, and diagrams; pages 
from books; clippings from newspapers; color 
plates from magazines showing table settings, 
fashion designs, foods, china, room arrange- 
ments, collections of which can be made by 
the teacher and the students. 

Slides are made of various materials. 
Etched glass slides can be used for pencil, 
ink, or crayon outlines in black or in colors. 
On them students can make original designs 
for clothes, children’s toys, or room arrange- 
ments. Outlines can be removed and the 
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slides used again. Photographs also can be 
transferred to glass slides, which are especially 
desirable because of their clarity. A projector 
for glass slides costs about $70. 

Film slides cost and weigh less than glass 
slides and take much less storage space. 
With a miniature camera teacher and students 
can easily make their own slides of clothes; 
of room arrangements; of various types of 
homes in the community which may point up 
the relation of homes to health, to the class 
structure, or to democratic family life. Differ- 
ent colored filters used with the slides will 
give different effects. 

Kodachromes (miniature slides in natural 
colors) have many possibilities. It costs 
between 2 and 5 cents a slide to prepare them. 
Pictures may be taken of children at play, of 
social occasions such as teas and parties, of 
historical costumes, of food markets, and of 
home interiors. A projector for film slides 
costs between $15 and $60. 

Film strips (a series of pictures made from a 
roll of negatives) can be made at a cost of 
70 to 85 cents for 36 exposures. Sometimes a 
strip of film is taken from a silent film and 
each frame is shown separately. A projector 
for film strips costs from $90 to $125 or more. 
Recordings with a commentary or music are 
often used with film strips, and additional 
equipment, of course, is required for these 
recordings. 

Films may be silent or sound, black and 
white or colored. Most of the films made 
for educational purposes are 16mm. Showing 
one reel takes from 12 to 15 minutes. Films 
may be secured from many sources, many of 
them free or for payment of transportation, 
others for a fee of 50 cents to $7.50 per day. 
Almost a bewildering number of films is avail- 
able so that teachers often have difficulty in 
making selections. Evaluation of films is 
sorely needed. Some teachers and students 
make their own films. For a report in a 
housing class, one student made a film of 
homes in the slum areas in her community to 
show the need for federal and community 
housing projects. 

Cartoons, charts, diagrams, posters, exhibits, 
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are other types of visual aids, many of which 
can be secured from libraries, museums, and 
commercial companies. Teachers and stu- 
dents can make their own collections. 


Auditory Aids 


Recordings are of two types, the ordinary 
phonograph record and the radio transcription. 
Some recordings revolve at 78 revolutions; 
others at 33} revolutions per minute. The 
latter are more desirable for long programs 
since they need not be changed so often. A 
half-hour program recorded at 333 revolutions 
per minute requires two sides of a 16-inch disc. 
Most of the discs used for educational purposes 
are 12 or 16 inches. 

A radio transcription costs from 75 cents to 
$2 depending upon the length of the program 
and the kind of disc used. Recordings have 
excellent possibilities, particularly if a school 
has the facilities to make transcriptions of 
radio programs which deal with such subjects 
as the problems of youth, the community, 
the government, family relationships, de- 
mocracy. Phonograph records may be used 
effectively for study of issues related to family 
life as indicated in songs and dramatizations 
or of problems or values of different peoples as 
depicted in their folk songs. 


Sources of Information 


One of the problems facing teachers today 
is finding sources of film listings and evalu- 
ation. The list below gives some of the sources 
which I have found most helpful. 

American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington 6, D. C., issues good 
publications on audio-visual aids, including a 
descriptive encyclopedia of educational motion 
pictures. It has just released 33 excellent 
filmstrips, ‘Life in the United States.” 

“Approved Films on Food and Nutrition,” 
New York City Food and Nutrition Program, 
45 Lafayette Street, New York 13, New York, 
gives information about distribution, terms, 
and contents and does a much more critical 
job of evaluation than is generally found 
in catalogs. Co-chairmen of the committee 
which judges the films are Mrs. Gertrude 
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Gates Mudge, nutritionist of the New York 
City Department of Health, and Elizabeth 
Guilford, Home Economics Bureau, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 

Association for Education by Radio (Presi- 
dent, Keith Tyler, Director of Radio Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio) 
puts out a monthly journal and other publica- 
tions on the use of radioand radio transcriptions. 

The broadcasting companies all have educa- 
tional departments which issue teachers’ 
guides and catalogs of educational programs. 

Commercial companies issue films to sell 
products or to improve public relations. 
These films should not be uncritically accepted 
or rejected. Many make a real educational 
contribution. 

Educational Film Catalog, published by 
H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New 
York, New York, has film listings but evalua- 
tions must be sought elsewhere. 

Educational Screen, a monthly magazine of 
Educational Screen, Inc., 64 East Lake St., 
Chicago, IIl., is a good source of information 
as to equipment and ways to use visual aids. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIl., dis- 
tributes educational films and has recently 
taken over the film libraries of Eastman 
Kodak Company and Erpi Classroom Films, 
Inc. 

Government agencies such as the Department 
of Agriculture, the Department of the Interior, 
the Office of Education, and the Federal Radio 
Education Committee have many films and 
radio recordings of value for home economics. 

New Tools for Learning, 280 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, New York, issues lists and 
guides for the use of films and recordings. 

New York Film Library, 71 Washington 
Square South, New York 12, New York, is a 
good source of films and recordings and 
excellent guides for their use. Films such as 
the human relations films (excerpts of current 
films), the University of Kentucky films 
(“And So They Live”), and “Studies of 
Normal Personality Development,” prepared 
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by the Department of Child Study at Vassar 
College, are available through this library, as 
are also recordings on such subjects as con- 
sumer education, child care and development, 
minority problems, youth problems, social and 
economic problems. 

Recordings for School Use by J. Robert 
Miles, World Book Company, 1942, is an 
excellent book on use and sources of recordings. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East 
Ohio St., Chicago, Ill., publishes an annual 
Visual Review of equipment and uses for the 
latest visual aids. This society also publishes 
Ellsworth C. Dent’s The Audio-Visual Hand- 
book, an excellent description of aids. 

The News Letter, published monthly by the 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio, is a reliable 
source of information on teaching aids. 

YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, New York, is a distribut- 
ing agency for films, silent and sound, with 
distributing centers in various parts of the 
country. 


Research Needed 


Home economics teachers should build 
their own information files on audio-visual 
aids. The potentialities of audio-visual aids 
are unlimited, and home economists need to 
evaluate critically and to experiment and to be 
creative in the use of these aids. The results 
of these experiences should be circulated more 
widely than they now are. Research should be 
planned to determine the unique qualities and 
possibilities of individual aids. 


Suggested Readings 


Dae, EpGar. When and how shall we use the motion 
picture. Progressive Educ. 13, No. 6 (1936), pp. 
437-442. 

Date, Epcar. The real film problem. The News 
Letter 10, No. 3 (1944), pp. 1-3. 

Dent, Ertsworta C. The Audio-Visual Handbook. 
Chicago: Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1942, 
227 pp. 

Hosan, CHARLES F. Focus on Learning. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1942, 
175 pp. 
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A Time to Dare Mightily 


Miss DeLong is certainly a loyal daughter of North Dakota. 


GRACE E. DELONG 


She was 


born there and was graduated from the University of North Dakota with 
majors in education and home economics, then entered the state’s Exten- 


sion Service. 


HE objectives of the home econom- 
ics half of the program of the co-operative 
Extension Service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture have been rephrased many times 
and by many people as the times have pre- 
sented new problems and as farm people have 
caught a larger vision of the possibilities in 
rural home and community life, but basically 
they are the same now as they were when 
the Smith-Lever Act was passed in 1914. 

Recently, Dr. C. B. Smith, beloved philos- 
opher of the Extension Service, stated the 
objectives of the Service in these words, upon 
which few could improve: 


1. To bring the farmer the knowledge and help 
that will enable him to farm still more effi- 
ciently and to increase his income. 

2. To encourage the farmer to grow his own food, 
set a good table, and live well. 

3. To help the members of the farm family to a 
larger appreciation of the opportunities, the 
beauties, and the privileges of country life, 
and to know something about the world in 
which they live. 

4. To promote the social, the cultural, the recrea- 
tional, the intellectual, and the spiritual life 
of rural people. 

5. To place opportunity before rural people 
whereby they may develop all their native 
talents through work, recreation, social life, 
leadership. 

6. To build a rural citizenry, proud of its occupa- 
tion, independent in its thinking, constructive 
in its outlook, capable, efficient, self-reliant, 
with a love of home and country in its heart. 


Rural Life Today 

Rural people no longer are isolated, as far 
as communication is concerned. News maga- 
zines are delivered into the rural mailboxes of 
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In 1927 she became state home demonstration leader. 


the nation on the same day they appear on 
metropolitan newsstands. The farm woman 
in North Dakota snaps on the radio and hears 
the same news, the same discussions and the 
same music, at the same instant that her 
friends do in Los Angeles or Boston. 

The farm woman today knows how the 
other half lives. She is beginning to compare 
her way of living with that of others, to be 
fired by a divine discontent with any system 
of agriculture which does not provide minimum 
standards of comfort and convenience. She 
sees no sound reason why her family should 
not have comparable home, school, church, 
social, and recreational advantages. 

All honor to the pioneer mothers who faced 
without complaint the hardships incident to 
opening new areas in rural America. But 
those pioneer mothers labored in vain if their 
daughters and granddaughters have nothing 
better to show for the intervening years of 
social and scientific progress. 


For a Better Day 


The Extension Service and other educational 
agencies should help rural families to plan for 
and bring about a better day. Rural houses 
of beauty and convenience should be de- 
signed—houses where health can be main- 
tained, where labor is not beyond the physical 
ability of the members of the family, where a 
measure of leisure can be enjoyed, and where 
guests can be entertained with pride. 

For the last quarter of a century or so the 
Extension Service has been working with 
women outside organized groups. In every 
community there are many people so con- 
stituted or situated that they never will be 
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‘“joiners.”” To serve them Extension workers 
must develop other methods than those 
effective with groups. Some states are making 
greater progress in this direction than others. 
It is easy to become occupied with con- 
veniently organized groups. But it must 
never be forgotten that the Extension Service 
is tax-supported and belongs to all people. 


Meeting Wartime Family Needs 


In these days of justified concern over 
homes temporarily disrupted by war, the 
Extension Service and the organized groups 
with which it has close contact have an 
opportunity to contribute to the security 
and stability of those homes. 

The Extension Service must ever keep in 
mind and impress upon the public the fact 
that good homes and family solidarity make 
the greatest possible contribution to national 
welfare. What can be more important than 
the care and social adjustment of children, our 
future citizens! The absence of either parent 
from the home during the precious early 
years of a child’s life can be compensated for 
only by added thought and care on the part 
of the remaining parent, and of other adults 
who take loving responsibility for the child’s 
welfare. 

We can help the young wives of men in the 
service, who are lonely and constantly think- 
ing of the absent ones, no matter how busy 
their hands may be, or how hard they try to 
fill the time with mental sedatives. 

Another group ripe for the information and 
guidance which we can give, is the group of 
young women who expect to marry as soon as 
the war is over. One young woman said the 
other day, “I have all the acquisitive instincts 
of a bird gathering twigs and straw to build a 
nest, but I find I know less than the birds 
about nest building. I’d like to spend some 
of my salary for dishes and linens and the 
other things it takes to furnish a house. But 
should I buy them now? Will someone 
please give me a list of the minimum essentials 
in bedding, kitchen utensils, and the like?” 

Never will these young women be more 
homeminded, more emotionally conditioned 
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to learn, than now. They want basic infor- 
mation but are often shy about seeking it in 
groups in which experienced homemakers pre- 
dominate. In no other area can our educa- 
tional services do more to improve postwar 
homemaking. Because mental patterns of 
home life are largely set in childhood and 
early adolescence, the Extension Service has 
always recognized a special responsibility 
toward boys and girls—who will so soon have 
full responsibility for homemaking and com- 
munity life. 

The Extension Service still uses—and must 
use—the yardstick of action in measuring 
results achieved. To affect the actions of 
people is much more difficult and a much 
slower process than to impart a new vocabu- 
lary or a new set of mental concepts. Only 
after a new idea has been translated into 
practice can it be really significant. Talk is 
cheap. We must study people and learn 
ever more about human behavior and how 
to bring about desirable changes. Knowledge 
of subject matter is not enough. 


Local Leaders and the Future 


We should do more intensive work with 
volunteer local leaders, long a foundation 
stone of the Extension Service. A good local 
leader is not merely a human dictaphone for 
the Extension worker. She is an intelligent, 
creative, personal link between the Extension 
agent and the community, a woman who 
has the confidence and respect of both, and 
who is truly interested in helping others. 

The challenge to clear thinking, vision, 
courage, originality, and effective action has 
never been greater than it is today. The 
opportunity for service in shaping the future 
of rural America demands the best judgment 
of mature Extension workers and the conse- 
crated efforts of the ablest among our young 
men and women. The need is immediate 
and urgent. It will not wait until after the 
war. Tremendous changes in rural living are 
in the making right now. This is the time 
to be strong, to dare mightily, to give all 
we have. 
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“Easy Payments” After the War 


WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER 


Dr. Foster is president of the Pollak Foundation for Economic Research. 
In NRA days he served as a member of its Consumers Advisory Board. 
He has also been chairman of the committee on consumer credit appointed 
by the governor of Massachusetts and on that state’s Planning Board, 
and economic adviser to the International Labor Conference, Geneva. 


INE hundred million dollars is a 
tidy sum even in these days. Yet that is 
what consumers were paying annually before 
the war for the privilege of borrowing small 
sums of money and buying goods on time. 

Did consumers get their money’s worth? 


Knowing How to Shop for Credit 


They did not. They didn’t know how. 
In order to use credit to advantage a man must 
know how to shop. He must know exactly 
what he is buying and exactly what the true 
price is. He must know which sources of 
credit are open to him and how to compare 
their costs. Yet a majority of consumer bor- 
rowers and installment buyers go blithely into 
debt without such knowledge. 

For many years I guessed that to be true, 
but my guess lacked the support of rigorous 
research. So, when Adrian Rondileau asked 
my advice concerning proposed studies, I 
suggested that he find out to what extent typi- 
cal installment buyers know what they are 
doing. The outcome of his study, recently 
published by Teachers College, Columbia 
University, entitled Education for Installment 
Buying, is not without point for teachers of 
home economics. 

Of the installment buyers whose experience 
is recorded by Dr. Rondileau, more than a 
third did not know how many sources of credit 
were open to them other than’ the one they 
used, nor whether they would be penalized for 
late payments. Two-thirds signed on the 
dotted line without knowing how much rebate, 
if any, would be granted for payments in 
advance of due dates; and more than two- 
thirds did not know whether, as installment 
buyers, they were protected by any laws. 


Only one out of seven knew that ordinarily 
an installment seller is not required to notify 
the buyer before repossessing the washing 
machine or the piano or the baby carriage or 
the set of false teeth. Worse still, nearly two- 
thirds of these installment buyers did not know 
what per cent they were paying on unpaid 
balances; yet without that knowledge a con- 
sumer cannot even start to shop for credit 
intelligently. Dr. Rondileau found, further, 
that few college students even can compute 
the rates of interest in typical installment 
sales contracts. 

Postwar courses in home economics, there- 
fore, will probably do more toward enabling 
consumers to get their money’s worth in the 
credit markets than was done in prewar 
courses. Some of these consumers will thereby 
succeed in avoiding hard times with “easy 
payments.” One means to this end is use of 
“One Hundred Problems in Consumer Credit,” 
a pamphlet published by the Pollak Founda- 
tion of Jaffrey, New Hampshire, and now in its 
third edition, which has been adopted for class 
use by fully a thousand schools and colleges. 


New Laws to Aid Consumers 


Postwar laws may make it easier for con- 
sumers to find out what rate of interest they 
are ‘required to pay—without resort to mind 
reading, higher mathematics, or criminal 
assault. 

In the 31 states which are virtually free of 
loan sharks, the lenders who are licensed under 
the small loan law are required to state an 
all-inclusive interest rate in the simplest way 
known to schoolboy arithmetic. Clarity is 
compulsory. Discounting is forbidden. No 
extra charges, open or concealed, are permitted 
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—no fees for brokerage, insurance, investiga- 
tion, or depreciation of the collector’s shoe 
leather. No penalties for late payments may 
be collected under any pretext whatever. 
The otal charge must be stated as a per cent 
per month on the actual unpaid balance. 
This, apparently, is the method of rate 
statement which the postwar planners will 
prescribe for the installment sales and finance 
business. It is high time. To date, the 
methods have been innumerable, elastic, 
complicated, and often intentionally mislead- 
ing. So far from trustworthy have been the 
quoted rates that, of 105 cases investigated in 
Massachusetts in which the installment seller 
quoted a rate of 6 per cent, 37 were over 
20 per cent and only 1 was in fact 6 per cent. 


The 6 Per Cent Myth 


The story of the “6 per cent myth” is a 
long one. Years ago efforts were made to 
get sales finance companies, in their own 
interest, to state the rate on deferred payments 
as requested by consumers. They waited, 
however, until the Federal Trade Commission 
ordered them ‘“‘to cease and desist using a 
deceptive 6 per cent.”’ Affirming the order 
of the Commission, the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals held that the “6 per cent 
plan” deceived a substantial part of the public 
into believing that there was an interest 
charge of only 6 per cent per annum on unpaid 
balances whereas the charge was in fact nearly 
twice 6 per cent. 

It may be that postwar courts will find the 
same reason for objecting to the advertisements 
of certain banks, “Full and complete charge 
for car financing, 6 per cent per annum” 
since, when such loans are paid in equal month- 
ly installments, the banks would have to say 
11.7 per cent, if required to state their total 
charges as a per cent per unit of time of the 
actual unpaid balance. 

This. requirement, if applied generally, 
would help the competitive system to function, 
for it would enable the borrower to compare 
costs of various lenders and installment sellers. 
Then he could easily shop for credit and help 
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to keep down the rates. Moreover, a clear 
statement of the true rate of all charges on a 
small loan or small installment purchase, 
necessarily a high rate, would tend to keep 
consumers from going into debt unneces- 
sarily. 

Such a rate—to repeat—is an essential 
feature of the law which, a quarter of a century 
ago, was drawn up by social agencies for the 
protection of the borrower; and this feature 
of the law, tested in more than half the 
states, has persisted through six revisions. 


Bank Borrowers Inadequately Protected 


It is significant that credit-union laws, 
which also were drafted by social agencies 
for the protection of consumer borrowers, 
embody simple rate features. In fact, there 
is no case on record in which an organiza- 
tion which represented borrowers chose any 
other plan. 

Most of the lending agencies, however, 
operate neither under small-loan laws nor 
under credit-union laws, and many of these 
agencies use complicated and misleading 
methods of rate statement. Commercial 
banks, for example, have not taken due account 
of the differences between the consumer bor- 
rower and the business borrower. The fact 
that both seek help in the same building is 
beside the point. 

The essential fact is that the consumer bor- 
rower, no matter where he turns for aid, is 
the same man, in the same weak bargaining 
position, and in the same need of protection. 
Yet, except in New York and in Nebraska, 
he cannot borrow of banks under legal protec- 
tion equal to that which he enjoys when he 
borrows of licensed loan companies or credit 
unions. 

The courts have declared that consumer 
lending is affected with a public interest and 
is therefore subject to police powers. It is a 
thing apart from commercial banking—a 
separate business. It grew up outside the 
banks. Only after the business was well 
established, under regulations devised pri- 
marily for the protection of the borrower, did 
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**Easy Payments’ after the War 


commercial banks enter the field in a big 
way. It is a pity that so many of them 
adopted the confusing and deceptive methods 
of rate statement which had long been out- 
lawed under small-loan acts and credit-union 
acts. 

The small-loan business cannot long endure 
half-clarity and half-confusion. Such unfair 
competition is not long tolerated in any field. 
The various branches of the consumer loan 
business are closely related—inevitably so. 
To some extent their markets overlap. That 
is why wholesome regulations fail of their 
purpose, sooner or later, if they are applied 
to one or two classes of Jenders and not to 
others. 

Now, as never before, we are ready for bold 
adventure. When we get around to planning 
for consumer credit, we must abandon the old- 
time diversity of regulations and lack of 
regulations. We must treat all lenders alike— 
and installment sellers with them. Whenwe 
do that, no one who has the consumer interest 
at heart will hesitate a moment in the choice 
between clarity and confusion. 


Regulation W 


The wartime regulation of installment 
selling, achieved through issuance of Regula- 
tion W, effective September 1, 1941, was 
needed for three reasons: To help reduce the 
private consumption of materials needed for 
defense; to help curb inflation; and to help 
create a reservoir of consumer credit for use 
when a slump starts in trade and employment. 

Curbing the time sales of some consumer 
goods, though a relatively small factor, has 
helped to divert stocks to defense uses. 

The need to reduce consumer spending in 
order to check the rise in the general price level 
was equally plain. There was no immediate 
danger that our nation would confess bank- 
ruptcy by running the printing presses day and 
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night, as Germany and Russia did after the 
first World War. But there was danger of 
disastrous bank credit inflation, for deficit 
financing based on the expansion of bank credit 
is too easy. It involves no immediate pains, 
penalties, or sacrifices. 

We cannot stop inflation, however, merely 
by attacking prices. We can prevent it, as 
we would a flood, by exerting restraining in- 
fluences at the sources of trouble and thus 
maintaining an even flow. One way to do this 
is to cut down consumer demand by curtailing 
installment selling. This is not the chief way. 
In fact, its influence is scarcely felt as long as 
the government continues to boost farm prices 
and payrolls. Still, the reduction of even a 
few billion dollars a year of debt-creating 
purchases has helped. 

Installment sales agencies, following govern- 
ment orders, helped by increasing the required 
down payments, shortening the time of pay- 
ment, and rejecting a larger proportion of 
applications. When a slump in_ business 
starts, they can help by reversing that policy. 
Commercial banks, which have rapidly de- 
veloped this field can help, too, as can other 
cash-lending concerns. 

These agencies, however, if left to them- 
selves, might not do the right thing. Nor 
would they be wholly to blame. After all, 
those among them who are willing to act for 
the common good must compete with those 
who refuse. 

A third valid reason for curbing time sales 
in a period of inflation is to help cushion the 
fall of business when the war ends. An in- 
flationary spree, bad as it is, gives the illusion 
of well-being. The headache comes the morn- 
ing after. To prepare for that rude awaken- 
ing, consumers should have as few debts and 
as much cash as possible; and, when consumer 
buying starts to fall off, Regulation W should 
be promptly relaxed. 


Progress in M embership Drive 


The AHEA had 14,817 members by April 1—363 less than we had in 1940, 


our record-breaking year. 


Let’s pull for 400 more! 





Accounting Theory zn Home Economics 


MYRICK SUBLETTE 


Dr. Sublette has practiced law, has taught economics and political sci- 
ence, has served as head of college departments of business administra- 
tion, and has contributed articles to various publications in the bank- 


ing, law, and social science fields. 


He is now assistant professor of 


commerce in the Mary Washington College of the University of Virginia. 


HERE is some conflict of opinion 
as to the proper content of the accounting 
course for students majoring in home econom- 
ics. Some contend that because of time limi- 
tations the course should not aim to teach much 
in the way of accounting theory but rather 
should devote most of the time to bookkeeping 
practice. This conviction has been reinforced 
by the extra volume of detailed records re- 
quired by wartime rationing and by the in- 
creasing demand for bookkeeping help in dining 
halls, hospitals, and other institutions. 

Yet much can be said for the opposite view: 
that the main objective of accounting instruc- 
tion should be the teaching of fundamental 
principles. While admitting that some book- 
keeping practice is necessary in all accounting 
courses, I shall present the case for greater 
stress on accounting theory. 

In high school bookkeeping courses, where 
practice prevails over theory, instructors sel- 
dom teach sufficient theory to enable graduates 
to apply their knowledge to novel situations 
encountered later. Students get lost in the 
mass of detailed bookkeeping and ‘‘can’t see 
the woods for the trees.” 


“Generalists,”’ Medieval and Modern 


I have heard practicing bookkeepers say, 
“My high school bookkeeping hasn’t helped 
me to keep books, because the system in our 
office is so different from the bookkeeping I 
studied in school.” This remark seems to 
support a statement by Jacques Borzun in the 
December 1944 Ailantic: “The only thing 
worth teaching anybody is a principle.” 

For many years President Robert Maynard 
Hutchins bas been opposing the teaching of 


vocational skills in colleges. He says that 
high school and junior college education should 
be general and not special. Bookkeeping and 
shorthand are specialized skills which may be 
rendered useless by progressive changes in 
methods and machines. Machine bookkeep- 
ing, for example, is a kind of specialized skill 
which can be applied only on a bookkeeping 
machine. Likewise, skill in handwritten book- 
keeping, habituated to a certain pattern of 
ruled columns, cannot readily be turned to 
handwritten records using a different system 
and a different classification of accounts. 


Educational Concepts Today 


The reluctance to give degree credit for 
attainment of skill in the use of equipment 
goes back to the middle ages, when the chief 
traits of a liberal] education were its association 
with leisure and its connection exclusively 
with the faculty of knowing. That medieval 
concept of liberal education is still found in a 
few liberal arts colleges which exclude any 
courses designed to prepare for a calling closely 
associated with money making and any courses 
calling for manipulation and dexterity. Even 
in technica] schools there is a limit to degree 
credit given for skills such as bookkeeping and 
cooking. 

But schools in a modern democratic state 
should not hold too closely to medieval tradi- 
tions. Today’s liberal education is not just 
for the leisure class; it is the sort of education 
that every member of the community should 
have—education that will liberate capacities 
and contribute to the happiness and social 
usefulness of the scholar. 

If, however, you are conservative and want 
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Accounting Theory in Home Economics 


to hold to medieval traditions, you can justify 
a general accounting course as a true liberal 
art. During the middle ages, the seven liberal 
arts were organized into two divisions: the 
trivium (grammar, rhetoric, and logic); and the 
quadrivium (astronomy, geometry, arithmetic, 
and music). Modern accounting is the appli- 
cation of arithmetic, economics, law, and 
logic to the evaluation and exchange of prop- 
erty for the purpose of determining net worth 
and net income. 

Dr. L. L. Thurstone in Hygeia for January 
1945 points out that much more than the 
“number factor” of intelligence is required in 
reasoning problems, such as 
accounting. Accounting meets the criteria 
of universality. It need not be narrowly 
vocational. Like history and English, ac- 
counting tends to increase general vocational 
efficiency without being specifically vocational. 


arithmetical 


For Efficient Management 


More and more colleges are requiring at 
least one term of accounting for graduates 
majoring in institutional management, home 
economics, and nursing education. A knowl- 
edge of accounting principles is necessary for 
the most efficient management of private 
homes and public institutions. 

The concepts of net worth and net income 
are as important to nonprofit institutions as 
they are to business corporations. Success or 
failure in a business enterprise is usually 
measured by the amount of profit or loss. 
Success in a nonprofit establishment is deter- 
mined in a somewhat similar manner by count- 
ing the costs and comparing those costs with 
the value of the services rendered. Business 
corporations, nonprofit institutions, and the 
home should be managed so as to achieve the 
greatest good with the least expenditure of 
money and personal sacrifice. 

The concept of net income is of central 
importance in all management. Income has 
been defined as a realized increment in net 
worth. Income is an abstract term but is 
explained by reference to real things, such as 
cash and materials, receivables and equipment. 
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In the course of business operations, the inflow 
of cash and goods and promises is reduced by a 
concomitant outflow and expiration of values. 
To measure net income, we must measure the 
inflow of values and subtract the values ex- 
pired in acquiring the income. 

The distinction between revenue expendi- 
tures and nonrevenue expenditures is funda- 
mental for managers of homes and institutions. 
For accounting purposes, there is an important 
difference between the buying of electricity 
consumed immediately (a revenue expenditure) 
and the purchase of durable equipment, such as 
a refrigerator (a nonrevenue expenditure). 


Accounting on an Accrual Basis 


A novel idea to the beginning student of 
accounting is that expense and income may not 
be simultaneous with the cash payments and 
cash receipts usually associated with the trans- 
actions. Business corporations and nonprofit 
institutions must do their accounting on an 
accrual basis if they are to know the correct 
net earnings in any month or any year. 

Accounting teaches that expenses incurred 
and income earned may not coincide in time 
with the outlay and acquisition of cash and 
materials ultimately identified with expense 
and income. Gas consumed in the kitchen 
during a given month is an expense whether it 
has been paid for or not. Expense of refrigera- 
tion is not immediately measured by the cost 
of the refrigerator (a nonrevenue expenditure). 
It is measured by the cost of electricity con- 
sumed and the depreciation of the equipment. 
Income from room rents may be earned before 
or after the cash is received in payment for the 
shelter and services provided. 


General Values from Accounting Courses 


The values to be derived from the accounting 
course were pointed out recently by Dean 
Elizabeth Dyer, College of Home Economics, 
University of Cincinnati: ‘Income taxes make 
it important for everyone to have an account- 
ing vocabulary. Anyone who invests in com- 
mon stocks or bonds should be better mformed 
on balance sheets and profit and loss 
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statements. The significance of many legis- 
lative measures cannot actually be understood 
without an appreciation of the significance of 
accounting methods. It seems to me no one 
should be in administrative work who has no 
knowledge of financial management or account- 
ing.” 

If the general public had some knowledge of 
accounting there would be less confusion 
as to the meaning of public and private debts. 
Accountants recognize debts receivable as 
assets; they classify debts payable as liabilities. 
They include both elements in calculating net 
worth. 

Some people speak of passing on to the next 
generation the burden of war debts; they fail 
to see that the next generation will inherit 
billions of dollars in bonds receivable. Col- 
lectively, the next generation, as debtors, will 
also inherit the obligation to tax themselves 
to pay off the bonds held by themselves and 
others. They will have assets much reduced 
in value because of this war and will suffer 
from depleted manpower and resources. In 
another sense, we cannot shift to the next 
generation current economic burdens, for we 
cannot supply the Army today with materials 
to be produced by our grandchildren. 

If this seems to be a digression, we may 
return by saying that because of depleted 
resources the next generation will have greater 
need to apply the principles of accounting, 
economics, and political science the better 
to utilize their inheritance. 

Returning to the subject of arithmetic as one 
of the original seven liberal arts, it may be 
remarked that many college instructors find it 
necessary to review common school arithmetic 
in early accounting courses. Such a review 
will be needed even more in institutional 
accounting courses for those not majoring in 
commerce or mathematics. 

Most problems in cost accounting (analyzing 
the cost of a dinner, for example) are rather 
simple applications of ratio and proportion. 
Students should master the three types of 
percentage problems: calculation of the per- 
centage, the base, and the rate. 
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The importance of arithmetic is illustrated 
by a story which we shall charitably assume 
to be fictitious. The doctor in a large hospital 
prescribed a dose of one-quarter grain of a 
powerful drug for an adult patient. He in- 
structed the nurse to give half as much to a 
young patient in the same hospital. The nurse 
divided one-fourth by 2 and got one-half for 
the answer with consequences that may be 
left to the imagination of the reader. 


Comment 
EuGENIA Dawson, Manager 


Sholl’s Colonial Cafeteria 
Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Sublette assumes that “the general 
public,” “every tax payer,” or (quoting Dean 
Dyer) “everyone” needs to know the princi- 
ples of accounting. With this I agree. How, 
then, can the theory of accounting best be 
taught to all students? Dr. Sublette admits 
that some bookkeeping is necessary in ac- 
counting courses, but he implies that it may be 
taught without the theory of accounting. 
But would this not indicate poor teaching, 
or use of an inadequate course of study? 

What really is needed is action by account- 
ing departments setting up a course on the 
principles of accounting which would be just 
what “everyone” needs. It would have just 
the proper amount of bookkeeping to apply 
principles and make them understandable and 
would teach the fundamentals upon which 
all advanced accounting is based. Such a 
course could be the basic one for every home 
economics student, indeed every college stu- 
dent, whatever her major. 

Few home economists, even in institutional 
or commercial work, need to keep books or 
must make decisions based on accounting 
principles. In the small institution where 
bookkeeping does fall to the home economist 
on the job, the system used is so simple that 
skill gained from such a basic course as Dr. 
Sublette suggests would be quite adequate. 
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Your Safety Program 


GLADYS T. OLSON 


Miss Olson, a former assistant professor of home economics education at 
Iowa State College, joined the staff of the National Safety Council in 


May 1943 as consultant in home economics education. 


Through conjer- 


ences and workshops with leaders in home economics education she is 
helping to improve and expand the safety instruction given in this area. 


OME accidents are now taking 
such an alarming toll of lives that individuals 
and groups need to exert their best efforts 
toward attainment of safe home living. 
Home accidents in 1944 cost 30,500 lives. 
Still more alarming from the standpoint of 
home economists is the fact that statistics 
show home accidents lead all others in the 
number of fatalities. 

There was one home accident fatality 
every 17 minutes and one injury every 7 
seconds in 1944. Other data are shown in 
this table: 


Home Accidents 
SERIOUSNESS PER HOUR PER DAY PER WEEK PER YEAR 
i 











a anaes ouiiee | number number 
Death | 3 84} 587 30, 500 
| 525 | 12,600 | 88,500 | 4,600,000 


Injury 





What does this mean in terms of the work 
of home economists? 

We might be startled indeed if we found 
how little home safety teaching is included 
in home economics education. We might 
venture to ask if home accident prevention is 
a part of the living of the home economist 
herself! 

In home safety, as in other phases of home 
economics, of course, carry-over into daily 
living is sometimes excellent, sometimes poor. 
Indications are that the scales weigh heavily 
on the side of poor carry-over. 


Any Flaws in Your Program? 


It is imperative that home economists from 
every department and division find the flaws 
in their home safety program and proceed 


with plans for improvement. Are some of 
the following plans in your program? 

Recording of home accidents, giving reliable 
information about causes and activities going on 
at the time of the accidents—data difficult 
to get but of great value in safety work. 

Checking unsafe home conditions and unsafe 
actions of those in your sphere of influence. 
Families are often surprised to note what 
changes are needed when they are given a 
fresh point of view as to this matter of safe 
conditions and actions. People can become 
so accustomed to living with hazards, stepping 
over and around them and in various ways 
adjusting to them, that they are not likely to 
change unless someone stimulates them to 
examine the situation anew. 

Pointing up your home safety education work 
in such a way that your students recognize 
that they are being taught safety methods 
and realize the need for them to influence 
others in this respect. 

Providing learning experiences which include 
home safety as a part of each area of home 
economics. Careful analysis often reveals 
much less home safety education than a casual 
overview has indicated. 


Self-Check Safety Survey 


Here is an abbreviated self-check list for 
your use. (There is no score.) Read each 
question and decide which of the three state- 
ments honestly pictures your action. 

My actions are satisfactory in this regard. 

I am not sure about my actions. I must 
pay particular attention to this point. 

I am definitely weak in this area and should 
seek help in it. 
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1. Do I provide a safe working environment? 


j. 


For example: 
Are safe holders provided for all sharp- 
pointed equipment, such as scissors, knives, 
razor blades, needles and pins, and for all 
flammable equipment such as matches and 
cleaning fluid? 
Is all equipment and furniture so placed 
that there is immediate access to exits? 
Is all electric equipment so placed that the 
cords do not constitute a tripping hazard? 
Is the lighting in working quarters correct 
in intensity and are shadows and glare 
avoided? 
Is enough protective equipment, such as 
pot-holders, thimbles, finger guards, and 
rubber gloves, provided for all students? 
Is the cardinal rule of housekeeping safety, 
“A place for everything and everything in 
its place,” rigorously followed? 
Is all equipment inspected before use, and 
are adjustments and repairs made immedi- 
ately on such things as pilot lights, gas 
cocks, electric cords, loose screws? 
Is all electric equipment approved by the 
Underwriters Laboratories and all gas 
equipment certified by the American Gas 
Association? Is safety considered as one 
value required in all new equipment 
purchased? 
Are containers provided for safe disposal of 
waste material, such as garbage, paper, and 
broken glass? 
Is all permanent electric equipment 
grounded? Are all gas connections rigid? 


2. In teaching an activity, do I teach the safe 


a. 


b. 


practice for it? For example: 
Keeping fingers out from under sewing 
machine needles? 
Keeping fingers out from under knife while 
cutting? 
Using protective equipment? 
Keeping pot and pan handles so turned 
that they cannot be knocked off the stove? 
Opening all oven doors before lighting to 
allow possible accumulated gas to escape? 
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f. Cleaning up spilled liquid and grease im- 
mediately? Keeping working area neat 
and uncluttered? 

g. Closing all drawers before moving from the 
immediate vicinity? 

h. Disconnecting electric equipment when 
not actually using it? 

i. Disconnecting all electric equipment before 
making adjustments or repairs or correc- 
tions? 

j. Using nonmetallic implements with electric 
equipment? 

k. Avoiding touching electric fixtures or 
equipment with damp hands or when any 
part of the body is in contact with water? 

1. Reading directions carefully before using 
any new piece of equipment? 

m. Repairing or discarding immediately all 
dangerously worn equipment, such as cook- 
ing utensils with loose handles? 

3. Have I made a study of home hazards in my 
locality, and do I adjust my safety teaching 
to meet the safety needs of my students? 
For example, if oil stoves are used in their 
homes for cooking, do I teach the safe use of 
oil even though my laboratory is equipped 
with gas or electricity? If home dry clean- 
ing is a prevalent practice in the community, 
do I teach safety precautions although ad- 
vising against the practice? If oven proces- 
sing of foods is the community method of 
preserving, do I point out the hazards, sug- 
gest ways of overcoming them, and recom- 
mend strongly more approved methods? 

4. Do I follow in my own life the safety principles 
I hope my students will follow? 

5. Do I feel reasonably sure that I am acquainted 
with the best materials in home safety educa- 
tion, including recent publications? 

6. Do I know where I can receive help with my 
home safety teaching problems? 


Whatever your home economics work may 
be, you can incorporate into it some home 
safety education to help reduce the tragic 
waste caused by home accidents. 


Spurt in College Clubs 


By April 15, three hundred college home economics clubs had joined the AHEA; 
more than 200 of them had sent delegates to the 14 club workshops held so far. 
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Recent Nutrition Research: Practical Aspects 


JET C. WINTERS 


Since 1918 Dr. Winters has taught nutrition classes and conducted 
nutrition research in the department of home economics at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, with the exception of two years when she studied for 


her PhD at Yale. 


HE three problems of nutrition 
research most directly related to everyday 
living probably are (a) the kinds and amounts 
of nutrients found in raw food; (b) the effects 
of storage, processing, and preparation ‘on 
these nutrients; and (c) the amounts of the 
nutrients required by the human body under 
both normal and abnormal conditions. Space 
available for this review permits only abrief 
discussion of certain trends of research in these 
fields and reference to only a limited number of 
important contributions. 


Nutritive Value of Raw Foods 


Accurate assay methods are basic for 
determination of nutritive value. Vitamin 
methods are stil] unsatisfactory. Much atten- 
tion is being given to improving the micro- 
biological methods found so useful for the 
B-complex group. A summary of the status 
of assay methods for the B-complex vitamins 
is now available (/). Collaborative vitamin 
assay studies recently undertaken have helped 
to iron out difficulties. The committee on 
food composition set up by the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Research 
Council has sponsored several such studies. 
A brief account of some of the findings has 
been published (2). 

This committee has also assembled data on 
the mineral and vitamin values of food and on 
vitamin losses in cooking (3), which, though 
not extensive, are probably the most accurate 
and up-to-date available. 

New microbiological methods being de- 
veloped for the assay of amino acids open upa 
new approach to the still incompletely solved 
problem of the amino-acid make-up of proteins. 
Of interest, too, is an editorial (¢) on the 
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She is chairman of the State Nutrition Council. 


confusion brought about by English and 
American investigators using different methods 
for calculating calories. This indirectly in- 
volves calorie assay and is of especial impor- 
tance because of the need for an international 
basis for comparison of food supplies and their 
evaluation in relation to dietary needs. 
Assay methods undoubtedly will continue to 
demand much of the time of research workers. 

In a preliminary report (5) from the recently 
established U. S. Plant, Soil, and Nutrition 
Laboratory, the effect of climate, soil, variety, 
and state of maturity on the nutritive value of 
plant foods is discussed. The relation of these 
four factors to the ascorbic acid and carotene 
content of certain plants has been investigated 
in a co-operative project of thestate experiment 
stations and the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and findings have been reported in a 
recent publication (6). 

Soil differences and exposure to sunshine 
were shown to cause wide variation in the 
ascorbic acid content of strawberries and 
rhubarb. Varietal differences in ascorbic acid 
were found in berries, avocados, and onions; 
varietal differences in carotene were found in 
peaches and avocados. In most plants stud- 
ied, ascorbic acid was shown to increase with 
maturity, but in a few (onions and peas) it 
decreased, while in others it remained the same 
(green beans and spinach). Carotene also 
tended to increase with maturity, especially in 
peppers, where there may be a 50-fold increase 
between the immature green and the ripe red 
stage; carrots doubled in carotene content 
from the “baby” to the mature stage. 

Evidently many factors determine the 
vitamin value of raw foods, but it is unsafe to 
predict the amount of variation that will be 
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brought about in a particular food by a specific 
factor. These wide variations should be kept 
firmly in mind in discussions of the meaning 
of the “calculated” vitamin value of a diet. 


Effects of Various Food Treatments 


Data on vitamin losses in the various 
treatments to which foods are subjected 
before consumption are confusing, because of 
differences in the processing and preparation 
methods used in experimental work, inaccurate 
assay methods, and the difficulty in getting 
similar and representative samples from raw 
and cooked or processed food. One publica- 
tion (7) gives an excellent review of data 
available in 1942; another (6) presents more 
recent data. 

Storage of plant products at room tempera- 
ture usually brought drastic ascorbic acid loss 
but not with berries or peas in the pod, both 
of which showed little loss in two days. 
Home refrigerator storage prevented ascorbic 
acid loss more effectively in some plants than 
in others. Canned grapefruit juice retained 
85 per cent of its ascorbic acid when stored in a 
cool warehouse for a year (8) and lost little 
when taken from the can and kept several 
days in a refrigerator (9). 

The report of a study of B-vitamin losses 
during cooking in which microbiological meth- 
ods were used gives losses in some of the less 
well known vitamins for the first time (J0). 
Cooking losses are also discussed in the experi- 
ment station publication (6). A special in- 
vestigation of vitamin losses incurred in the 
cooking of meats has been reported from the 
Wisconsin laboratory (//). 

Much attention has been given to vitamin 
losses during dehydration and to further losses 
during storage and cooking. Moreinformation 
is needed on the nutritive value of cooked, 
dehydrated foods in comparison to that of 
cooked, fresh foods. Reports of losses during 
dehydration and subsequent treatments con- 
flict and are difficult to interpret. Ascorbic 


acid and carotene seem more vulnerable to 
dehydration and ensuing storage than do the 
B-vitamins, but much thiamin also disappears 
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during storage. In vegetables method of 
blanching, procedure and temperature used in 
dehydration, type of packaging used, and 
storage temperature make vast differences in 
vitamin retention. Moreover, different vege- 
tables respond differently to the same type of 
treatment, and a method that protects one 
vitamin may destroy another. Storage under 
CO; or N and in hermetically sealed containers 
seems, in general, to permit fair vitamin 
retention; but high storage temperatures cause 
greatly increased losses (/2). 

Vitamin losses during the cooking of 
dehydrated vegetables were investigated in 
an effort to define optimal cooking conditions 
for these products (/3). Cooking in small 
amounts of water caused the best retention of 
thiamin, ascorbic acid, and carotene; initial 
cooking temperatures and length of refreshing 
period made little difference except in ascorbic 
acid. In large-quantity cooking, steaming was 
found to preserve thiamin satisfactorily. 
Neither dehydration nor canning greatly 
reduced the nutritive value of meat (/4), but 
some thiamin and pantothenic acid were lost. 
Storage at moderate temperature for a year 
resulted in further thiamin loss, which at high 
temperatures was drastic. 

Not all processing results in nutritive loss. 
“Converted rice,” which has been steamed 
under pressure before being milled, retains 

“41.3 per cent more of its thiamin than in the 
usual milling method. Enriched bread has 
increased nutritive value, and further enrich- 
ment can be secured by including such supple- 
ments as dry skim milk, brewer’s yeast, 
soy flour, and wheat or corn germ (J/5). 
Such flavors may be produced in the future in 
soy beans and yeasts as will enable them to 
compete with beefsteaks (/5). Food yeast is 
receiving much attention both in the USA 
and Great Britain (/6). A quart of beer 
contains more than half the riboflavin and all 
of the niacin considered necessary for an 
adult (/7) for one day. 


Nutritive Needs, Modifying Factors 
Experiments designed to throw further light 
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on vitamin requirements and carried out 
since the recommended allowances were set up 
have been summarized and discussed (J8). 
Some long-term experiments with diets ade- 
quate in all factors except a specific vitamin 
have been undertaken. By adding to these 
diets varying amounts of the vitamin being 
studied and by examining subjects carefully for 
symptoms of deficiency, investigators have 
reached conclusions as to probable require- 
ments. In many of the experiments symptoms 
generally considered to indicate deficiency did 
not appear; but at some of the low levels of 
intake, decreased urinary excretion, often with 
decreased blood-plasma content, indicated 
tissue desaturation of the vitamin. Sedentary 
subjects, on diets of less than half the recom- 
mended amount of riboflavin, showed, in 
288 days, none of the symptoms commonly 
attributed to ariboflavinosis, nor did very 
active men on slightly lower intakes for 84 to 
152 days. In both cases the amount of 
riboflavin excreted in the urine decreased. 
This decrease did not occur on intakes close 
to the recommended allowance. 

One investigator found that intakes of 
thiamin only slightly more than one-third of 
recommended amounts protect men from 
symptoms of thiamin deficiency for 10 to 12 
weeks even under conditions of great physical 
stress. Yet Mayo Clinic experiments showed 
that thiamin intakes only slightly below those 
recommended were not quite sufficient to 
prevent symptoms. Nine men on a synthetic 
diet (casein, Crisco, and dextrimaltose with 
mineral and vitamin supplements) for 18 
months showed no symptoms of thiamin 
deficiency until the amount of thiamin was 
reduced to less than one-fourth of that recom- 
mended. On this low intake undoubted symp- 
toms developed in three weeks to three months 
in eight of the nine subjects. (Finding that 
men can be induced to eat a synthetic diet for 
so long is itself surprising!) 

Because of lack of satisfactory criteria for 
the recognition of uncomplicated niacin de- 
ficiency and of techniques for blood and urine 
assays, no experiments similar to those for 
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riboflavin and thiamin have been made with 
niacin; but in many studies “calculated” intake 
as low as one-third of recommended amounts 
did not bring symptoms of pellagra. 

Various criteria of tissue saturation, with 
subjects on controlled ascorbic acid intake, 
have been used for ascorbic acid studies rather 
than the type of experiment described for 
thiamin and riboflavin. Consensus is that a 
daily intake of 50 to 100 mg is needed to 
maintain a satisfactory plasma level. Yet 
in a study of one person in which scurvy was 
produced by a diet in which all co-existing, 
interfering deficiencies were avoided, no symp- 
tom of scurvy appeared until the 134th day, 
after the plasma ascorbic acid level had been 
at zero for 93 days (19). 

When subjects were kept on an A-deficient 
diet for seven and one-half months and 
carefully tested for symptoms of A-avitamino- 
sis, no evidence of deficiency was found (19). 

Some investigations in which the intakes of 
all the vitamins were estimated to be from 
one-fourth to one-half of the recommended 
allowance resulted in no marked symptoms of 
deficiency. Also, many failures to cure de- 
ficiency symptoms by large doses of the 
needed vitamin were reported. Indications 
are that much more work needs to be done to 
discover symptoms specifically related to 
vitamin deficiency and to work out tests that 
will indicate unsatisfactory intake. Recom- 
mended allowances so far seem high enough to 
cover any requirement. When revisions are 
made they will probably be downward rather 
than upward. Until there is more reason for 
change than now exists it would seem wise to 
continue to use these allowances as a guide 
for optimal diets. 

Revision of the iron allowance may be 
desirable since careful studies on iron metab- 
olism indicate that the control over iron 
balance is exerted through absorption or 
failure of absorption from the gastrointestinal 
tract depending upon current metabolic needs. 
Dietary intake apparently is unimportant. A 
good statement of the newer theory of iron 
metabolism has been published (20). 
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Because of wartime needs for efficiency, 
much recent work has concerned the relation of 
diet to excessive muscular activity, mental 
and physical fatigue, visual acuity, and 
physical adjustment to climate. Increased 
intakes of certain vitamins have been recom- \ 
mended .as helpful in making such adjust- 
ments. Study of experiments on which these 
recommendations are based, and well-con- 
trolled experiments of his own, lead Keys (21) 


to conclude that none of the dietary supple- ___g. 


ments suggested affect muscular efficiency, 
that nutritional needs are essentially the same 
in deserts, wet tropics, and the Arctic, but 
that severe restriction of salt apparently 
reduces work capacity in heat. His conclu- 
sions are not in agreement with those of others, 
and they are not applied to gains in work 
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efficiency possible when an inadequate diet is * 1/. 


made adequate. An excellent review of in- 
adequate diets and nutritional deficiencies in 
the USA is available (22). 

The newer findings of research are always 
interesting and stimulating, but they must 
be tried out before being accepted. Much of 


the recent research in nutrition has been (1/4. 


devoted to the “trying” of these newer con- 
cepts. Apparently some will have to be 
abandoned, but this testing period should 


provide a more secure foundation for our 6. 


nutrition practices. 
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GI Club in Assam 


MARGARET SELVIG 


51st Service Group 
Red Cross Club, India 


When I reached Assam at the end of August, 
I was given a building about 35 feet wide and 
120 feet long to transform into a club. It’sa 
very good building, with cement sides and 
floor, screened windows, and a tin roof. 
(When it rains there’s a great pounding on 
that roof!) 

To help me I had a talented GI who had had 
interior decorating experience. The Red 
Cross assistant club director, who was leaving 
for another post, had already ordered some 
of the equipment from Calcutta, but it took 
us eleven weeks to get the place open, as 
there was trouble getting men to paint and 
fix the electricity and so on. 

The opening was a gala affair with a 
crammed club, a floor show, orchestra, and free 
coffee and chocolate cake. I enjoyed every 
bit of it. The club is very sophisticated in 
design, like the States, and the GI’s enjoy it 
and are careful of it. 


Canteen, Kitchen-Storeroom 


The canteen end of the club looks wonderful, 
with small round tables and stools made in a 
nearby town. We made a handsome counter 
out of an office counter cut to fit in a corner, 
covering the top with nonspecified (very im- 
portant) Indian aluminum—really very high 
class. The GI decorated the wall back of the 
counter with a skyline silhouette of a city— 
most effective. 

My kitchen-storeroom is very small, with 
work shelves covered with the aluminum— 
easy to keep clean. Water is piped in to me 
from a nearby tank. It’s stored in a 55- 
gallon oil drum, which is part of a primitive 
water heating system. Two halves of a drum 
of the same size, plus the closed one already 





mentioned, are encased ina brick stove. The 
wood is put in under the drums at one end. 
This is the standard way of heating water here. 

We use a hose to clean the cement floor. 

I’m blessed with a wonderful Pfc, who was 
a baker in civilian life and gets along famously 
with the wogs, who like to work here. They 
have fair living quarters in a large British 
tent and like to wear Red Cross uniforms. 
The bearers wear white pants and a white 
long sleeved jacket—with their native turbans. 
The waterboys wear a dark blue shirt and 
shorts; coolies, just white pants and the coats. 
ARC is neatly done in red embroidered stitch- 
ing above the pocket on the left side. When 
the boys have a day off they dress up in the 
uniforms and strut through the local villages! 

We have a nice garden with the seeds I 
brought! 


Food Service, Staff Aides 


We serve wonderful doughnuts, and the 
cooks who work under the GI make excellent 
buns and loaves of bread for sandwiches, 
sweet rolls, cake, pies once in a while, and 
good coffee!! The Commanding Officer ruled 
that we have food from 7 to 10 p.m. only and 
from 9 to 12 a.m. Sunday. On Mondays 
when the boys are off there is no food, but it 
works out OK, especially now that it is getting 
more difficult to get lard, sugar, and flour, our* 
basic materials. 

I have two staff aides. I run the food de- 
partment, and they handle entertainment. 
There are movies three times a week. On the 
other free nights we have orchestra music, 
bingo, amateur nights, and any other form of 
entertainment that’s available. We have 
USO shows and GI shows. Pat O’Brien and 
Jinx Falkenberg came to put on a show re- 
cently and came into the club after the show 
and signed autographs. Jinx stayed on to 
play ping pong. Exciting eve! 
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Our living quarters are wonderful—in a 
building with cement floor and sides and a 
real American toilet and shower, and the same 
primitive but effective system for heating 
the water. We have electric lights through- 
out the post—even a hot plate in our kitchen. 

It’s still more fun to open a club than to run 
one; so I’ll pull out sometime and do some 
more pioneering! Dorothy Greeley has a 
big club nearby and is doing very well. We 
are going to Calcutta together on business 
this week. 

I’m feeling fine and gaining weight. 


[Eprror’s Note: Miss Selvig (BS, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota) did her dietetic work 
in the Ventura County (Calif.) Hospital. 
She was accepted for service in the Red Cross 
in April 1944. This article is a cutting of a 
letter from her to Mary Lindsley of the 
American Red Cross headquarters staff.] 


Summer Study 


BEULAH I. COON 
U. S. Office of Education 


College teachers of home economics who 
wish to use some of the summer of 1945 for 
professional study will find a variety of 
opportunities in various sections of the 
country. 

Institutes or conferences of a few days’ 
duration, workshops covering 2 to 5 weeks, 
and regular college courses offered for from 
4 to 12 weeks are among the possibilities from 
which choice can be made. Only a few of 
these have been organized for college teachers, 
but consideration of college problems will be 
included in many, according to the reports 
from chairmen of departments of home 
economics and of education. 

The committee on instruction in home 
economics of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, recognizing the 
many problems facing college teachers in 
meeting war and postwar needs, asked that 
information be secured on the institutes, 
workshops, and conferences offered for college 
teachers this summer. A questionnaire was 
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sent to 55 heads of home economics depart- 
ments in January and a follow-up request in 
February. 

Returns indicate that plans had not been 
completed by March 10 in many institutions 
due to the war and the accompanying shortage 
of personnel and transportation. Some of the 
short, intensive offerings reported by 31 
institutions are summarized below. More 
details will be available from specific institu- 
tions by the time this is printed. 


Both Intensive and Long Courses 


College teachers who do not have to teach 
in their own institutions in summer have the 
greatest choice for summer study, since there 
is to be a wide variety of home economics and 
education courses offered in summer sessions 
which last from 4 to 12 weeks. The institutes, 
conferences, and workshops, however, offer 
possibilities for consideration of a variety of 
college problems for those who can spend a 
short period in study and are available in all 
sections of the country and throughout the 
summer months. 

A few institutes and workshops are to be 
held in June. One, June 11 to 29 (Louisiana 
State University), is to deal with the Needs and 
Interests of Adolescents and Techniques of 
Guidance; Mary Russell and Elizabeth Tucker 
will be the instructors. The college staff and 
visiting instructors will direct a workshop on 
House Maintenance June 18 to 30 (Kansas 
State College). One on Food Preservation 
(Pennsylvania State College) will be available 
June 25 to 29. An intensive course in Occu- 
pational Guidance and Counseling is to be given 
(Montana State College) June 4 to 9 by 
L. O. Brockman. 

Most of the offerings are available in July 
and August, although Kansas State College 
lists one for September 13 to 21 on Appraisal 
of Home Economics Instruction on the College 
Level with Ivol Spafford and the Kansas State 
College staff in charge. 


Institutes and Short Workshops 


Institutes of interest to college instructors 
include one on Child Development (University 
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In Short 


of Wisconsin) July 30 to August 3. At the 
same institution July 16 to 30 there will be 
an Audio-Visual Institute for consideration 
of the educational use of sound motion picture 
films; on July 23 to 28 a Better Listening 
Institute “for persons interested in more 
effective use of radio as an instrument of 
public service” and an “FM Radio Institute 
for FM educational program planners, tech- 
nicians, and administrators.’”’ Through the 
University of Tennessee a special program in 
Home Crafts and Community Recreation is to be 
offered at Gatlinburg, Tennessee, July 11 to 18. 
An Institute on Postwar Equipment of Home 
Economics Departments is being planned 
(Washington State College), but the date has 
not been set. 


For College and Other Teachers 


Many of the short workshops are organized 
for elementary and secondary school teachers 
on curriculum, evaluation, adult education, 
school lunch, nursery school procedure. Re- 
ports of such offerings came from University of 
Illinois; Iowa State College; Montana State 
College; Syracuse University; Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Oklahoma A & M 
College; Oklahoma University; Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology; Utah State College; 
Washington State College. 

A few which were listed as being helpful to 
college teachers were: one in Vocational and 
Educational Guidance by the vocational educa- 
tion staff (Iowa State College), the time to be 
decided later; one on Postwar Planning for 
Home and Family Living (Kansas State 
College) July 2 to 12 by the staff and visiting 
instructors; one July 2 to 18 on Philosophy of 
Home Economics Education and Developing and 
Appraising a Year’s Work with Ivol Spafford 
and specialists in economics, nutrition, cloth- 
ing, consumer education, and philosophy of 
education (Texas State College for Women). 


Short Intensive Courses 


Seminars and short intensive courses are 
featured by several colleges and universities on 
different aspects of home economics: Family 
Relations by Dora S. Lewis and Social Problems 
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of Families by Josephine Kremer (New York 
University) July 3 to 20; Building Curriculum 
Materials for Family Problems by Rose Cologne 
(Teachers College, Columbia University) July 
23 to August 10; Problems of Family Adjust- 
ment by Evelyn Duvall (University of Ten- 
nessee) July 19 to August 6; Education for 
Marriage and Family Living by Marion S. 
McDowell August 13 to 31 (Pennsylvania 
State College); Curriculum and Methods in 
Family Relations by Eva W. Scully, Case 
Studies in Personality Development by William 
T. Nicholas, June 25 to July 20 (Colorado 
State College); and Seminar in Family Rela- 
tions (Oklahoma University). 

Others are Management Problems of Families 
by Josephine Kremer July 23 to August 10 
(New York University); Principles for Man- 
aging Individual and Family Finances by 
Lucile Reynolds July 2 to 20, and Financial 
Planning and Records by Neva Radell July 23 
to August 10 (Teachers College, Columbia 
University); Home Problems of Employed 
Women July 22 to August 17 by Maude 
Williamson and visiting staff (Colorado State 
College). 

Still others are Housing by Elizabeth Speer 
and special lecturers July 19 to August 6 
(University of Tennessee); Problems in Home 
Furnishing by Ethel Trautman July 16 to 28 
and Problems in Related Art by Virginia 
Phillips July 31 to August 11. Those in 
other fields are: Clothing Selection and Con- 
servation July 2 to 14 by Ethel Trautman 
(Syracuse University); Drapery and Dress 
Design July 3 to 20 by Mabel Bowers (New 
York University) ; Furniture Renovation, House 
Planning and Home Life (Oklahoma A & M); 
a 3-week seminar on Textiles (Drexel). 

Those in the food and nutrition field are: 
Nutrition and Food Utilization and Principles 
of Food Preparation (Drexel); Freezing as a 
Method of Food Conservation by Edith Nason 
July 16 to 28 and Recent Advances in Nutrition 
July 30 to August 11 by Anne Bourquin 
(Syracuse University); Food Processes and 
Storage by Wesley Pyke July 23 to August 17 
and Recent Developments in Nutrition by 
Elizabeth Dyar July 23 to August 17 (Colorado 
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State College); and the latter also by Helen 
Hovey July 23 to August 10 (New York 
University). 

Other 3- and 4-week seminars or workshops 
dealing with education problems include 
Nursery School Administration and Visual and 
Audio Aids in Home Economics (Drexel); 
Workshop for Teachers in Home Economics 
Education by Druzilla Kent and others 
(University of Tennessee) July 19 to August 
16; Supervision of Student Teaching July 23 to 
August 17 by Maude Williamson; Philosophy 
of Homemaking Education July 23 to August 
17; Evaluation in Homemaking Education by 
visiting staff July 23 to August 17 (Colorado 
State College); and Consumer Education, 
Evaluation, Trends in Guidance and Contem- 
porary Home Economics Education June 4 to 
30, also Consumer Education, Counseling and 
Supervision by home economics education 
staff July 2 to 28 (Oklahoma A & M); and 
Problems in Home Economics Education by 
Lila Welch (Oklahoma University) and Home 
Economics Extension and Adult Education 4 
weeks by Kathryn VanAken Burns and 
Letitia Walsh (University of Illinois). 


Longer Courses 


Most of the offerings for longer periods—5, 6, 
8, and 12 weeks—will be courses rather than 
workshops. An exception to this will be the 
workshop for college faculty members at the 
University of Chicago during the 5-week period 
July 30 through August 31. Emphasis will 
be given to both general education and teacher 
education. There will be groups in curriculum 
guidance, evaluation—in home economics and 
other phases of college subject matter. Special- 
ists in general education and in teacher 
education will be brought in from other 
institutions to assist University of Chicago 
staff members as consultants in the workshop. 

A wide variety of courses offered in summer 
sessions deal with practically every phase of 
home economics and education and are 
offered in the South, East, Middle West, and 
West. 

The wide variety of possibilities is illustrated 
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by the following: Community Nutrition; 
Diet and Disease; Experimental Foods; Recent 
Developments in Nutrition; Equipment; Home 
Utilities; Farm Home Plans; Seminar in 
Housing; Seminar in Work Simplification in 
the Home; Home Management Supervision; 
Consumer’s Market; Institutional Marketing; 
Family Relations; Seminar in Child Develop- 
ment; Occupational Therapy; The Fashion 
World; Advanced Textiles Design; Tailoring; 
Supervision of Home Economics Teaching; 
Guidance; The Thinking Process and Its 
Educational Bearings; Foreign Educational 
Systems; Technique of Human Motivation; 
Evaluation in Higher Education. 

This will be recognized as only a partial list 
even of short, intensive courses but is sug- 
gestive of the wide range of offeringsavailable to 
college teachers interested in professioral 
study in the summer of 1945. Others will 
have been planned by these and other institu- 
tions by late spring. 


Third-Grade Nutrition 
Study 


THYRZA SPERRY 
Washington Extension Service 


Seven third grades in Snohomish County, 
Washington, were used as demonstration 
groups for the development of effective 
materials, methods, and units in nutrition 
appropriate for the third-grade level, in a six 
months’ program recently sponsored by the 
Washington State Nutrition Council. 

This work was largely done through the 
regular classroom teachers as an integral part 
of their studies, with help from a home econo- 
mist trained in grade school teaching. 

The nutritional needs of the children in this 
county were determined from study of two 
food surveys: a food selection score card 
survey made in all schools of the county and a 
food consumption survey of 150 families 
living in all sections of the county and on 
various income levels. As these surveys indi- 
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In Short 


cated that children did not eat sufficient fruits 
and vegetables, a study of these foods was 
included in the plan of work. 

All seven teachers reported that the children 
responded eagerly to the activities in the 
nutrition teaching program. One little boy 
said, “I never liked health class before, but 
this is different and I like it!” 


Materials for’ Every Class 


In art class, children made table mats to 
use on their desks on the days they were to 
cook and sample food. They also arranged 
centerpieces from fruits and vegetables for 
the table. In one class when the cave man 
was studied they made dishes from clay. 
Some groups made friezes for their classroom 
walls; others made posters and scrapbooks. 

In music class, they learned songs about 
foods; in reading class they read books about 
fruits, vegetables, farms, and grocery stores. 
They wrote letters to their mothers about their 
cooking lessons and made recipe books as 
gifts for them. 

In arithmetic class the children learned 
about the comparative cost of vegetables and 
fruits on the market. In science class they 
learned to classify the vegetables belonging 
to the green, leafy, and yellow groups and the 
fruits of the citrus group, and how and where 
these foods grew. 

On their cooking days, the children used a 
small portable kitchen unit consisting of a 
two-burner hot plate, a few cooking utensils, 
and spoons; small glass dishes for foods to be 
sampled; and a table set for a host and hostess. 

For schools not equipped for cooking, such a 
kitchen unit is a great asset to nutrition 
teaching. The boy and girl selected as host 
and hostess felt greatly honored to sit at the 
small table especially set for them. Lessons 
on table etiquette and serving were inevitable 
and invaluable parts of this work. 

Lessons took up the preparation, cooking, 
and serving of both fruits and vegetables. 
One day, the children cooked broccoli and 
served buttered whole wheat bread with it. 
Another day they cooked applesauce, and on 
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still another day they prepared four kinds of 
raw vegetables and arranged them attractively 
on a service tray. 

Teachers, administrators, and parents were 
enthusiastic about results of the study. 
Typical of the reaction of parents was this 
comment: “I approve of such teaching. 
There should be more of it.” The teachers 
reported great improvement in school lunch- 
room habits, much greater willingness to try 
new foods, and a marked increase in fruits and 
raw vegetables appearing in packed lunch 
boxes. 


Testing New Curricula 


NORMA POWER and MARION SALISBURY 
White Plains, New York 


The home economics teachers of the four 
high schools of White Plains are now trying 
out new curricula for grades 7 to 12, drafted 
after three years of intensive study of the 
community and of pupil interests and needs. 
That study was begun in the spring of 1941, 
with Lelia Massey, then a member of the 
New York State Education Department, as 
consultant. 

Each home economics teacher in the three 
junior and the one senior high school worked on 
one of three studies: (1) pupil interests and 
needs at different grade levels in junior and 
senior high schools; (2) annual incomes and 
consumer purchases of goods and services of 
families of these students; and (3) pupil 
activities and home duties. 

The first study was carried out through 
questionnaires given students, conferences 
with parents, home visits, teacher observations, 
and class discussions; the second, through 
contacts with students and parents and com- 
munity agencies and through study of findings 
of national agencies; the third, through 
questionnaires and study of office and guidance 
records. 

The Board of Education will publish findings 
of the three studies in a booklet. Last fall 
the new courses of the senior high school were 
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publicized in a popular, cleverly illustrated 
pamphlet written for students but distributed 
also to parents and teachers. 


Summer Work of a Teacher 


LILLIAN BUCKINGHAM 
State Teachers College 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 


Now as always in the field of home economics 
we think it advisable that the teachers in our 
field have contacts with other work, other 
professions. Two professions with which home 
economists have much in common are medicine 
and nursing. Here at State Teachers Col- 
lege in Mansfield, Pennsylvania, many cadet 
nurses register for college courses and thus 
bring us into close contact with hospitals. 


Appeal for Contact Dietitians 


Last June there were many openings for 
contact dietitians—some for permanent and 
some for temporary positions. The latter 
usually were created by illness of the dietitian 
or need for a relief worker for six or eight weeks. 

Upon receiving notice of this last type of 
position, since I had pledged myself to help in 
wartime emergencies and also wanted first- 
hand experience in a hospital dietary depart- 
ment, I applied for a position which was open 
in St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City, and 
soon found myself serving as a ward contact 
dietitian in that hospital. 

The hospital has seven different buildings, 
which form one unit occupying the entire 
city block, and a modern nurses’ residence 
located just across the street. The dietary 
staff consisted of the chief dietitian, her 
assistant, and fourteen other assistant dieti- 
tians. There were also twelve student dieti- 


tians, all college graduates, and some student 
nurses getting practical experience in nutrition. 
All these co-operated and made an excellent 
organization. 
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My Assignment 


My work included planning the special diets 
and calculating the number of servings needed 
on the basis of diet sheets previously worked 
out by the head dietitians. All these special 
diets and servings of regular diets were for 
the patients in seven surgical wards. 

It was also my duty to teach patients who 
were leaving the hospital about their special 
diets and to give each patient clear reasons 
why he should follow the prescribed diet. 
Furthermore, I supervised the helpers in the 
seven ward pantries, and in carrying out this 
phase of my work had a great variety of 
helpful experiences, including work with people 
varying in social levels. Sometimes when 
help was not available the student dietitians, 
student nurses, or I had to set up trays and 
help the head nurse serve the food. 

The daily schedule did not vary much. I 
was on the floor at 7 o’clock in the morning, 
had one and a half to two hours off at noon, 
and was on duty again from 2 o’clock to 5 in 
the afternoon. I had one day off each week. 
The financial return was very satisfactory when 
one considers living expenses in New York 
and the fact that I was not a trained dietitian. 
I was given a salary and full maintenance. 

There is not space enough in the JouRNAL 
to relate all of the worth-while experiences 
which I had while doing this work. I gained 
knowledge of the practical application of 
nutrition information. I developed a keen 
appreciation of the work of the institutional 
dietitian and of the administrative ability 
required for management of the dietary work 
of a large institution, and a deeper under- 
standing of the meaning of full co-operation of 
doctor, nurse, and dietitian. I learned to 
appreciate the importance of the case history 
of the patient for intelligent planning of his 
diet. I learned to be tactful and factual. 

I was fortunate to have had the opportunity 
to gain all these new experiences in an efficient 
hospital such as St. Luke’s—experiences which 
have greatly enriched my teaching of home 
economics. 
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Comment... 





School Lunch Legislation 


“Legislation that will provide a nutritionally 
adequate school lunch and be an integral part 
of the educational program” was unanimously 
endorsed last-June by the 500 or so home econo- 
mists who attended the AHEA’s annual 
business meeting. And Marie Mount, chair- 
man of the committee on school lunch legisla- 
tion, has taken that statement as the general 
directive for activities of her committee this 
year. 

This committee had further guidance in the 
school lunch credo OK’d by the executive 
board last June after being drafted at a meet- 
ing arranged by the food and nutrition division. 
That meeting was attended by representatives 
of all AHEA departments, divisions, and com- 
mittees concerned in any way with the school 
lunch and by representatives of home eco- 
nomics associations in states which had had 
state administration of their school lunch 
programs. 

But both Miss Mount and Lelia Massey, 
executive secretary of the AHEA, wanted fur- 
ther information before going “all out” for the 
Ellender school lunch bill, S 503. Therefore, 
late in January, they sent a questionnaire on 
the school lunch to every state supervisor of 
home economics education and asked her to 
get five competent home economics teachers 
and school lunch supervisors of her state also to 
evaluate the present program. 


The States Testify 


By March 28, when representatives of the 
AHEA appeared at a hearing on school lunch 
legislation in the House committee on agricul- 
ture, reports had come in from 42 states. 
Those reports indicated clearly that the present 
reimbursed program is a decided improvement 
over the old WPA program but that there are 
serious weaknesses in it—weaknesses which 
should not be frozen into legislation. 

From practically every state came criticism 
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of the distribution of foods. “Perishable foods 
have perished by the time they reach us,” re- 
ported a Maryland teacher. 

“We notified the War Food Administration 
and the State Welfare Board that we could use 
a certain amount of a certain food, and a few 
days later received a wire that four times that 
quantity was being shipped,” testified a Florida 
county person. “School officials are afraid to 
refuse to accept a shipment for fear they’|I then 
be cut off from all aid. It’s impossible to get 
refrigeration on short notice, and there is much 
waste.” 

From Maine came the same refrain: “Direct 
distribution is often helpful, but sometimes the 
food is in very poor condition or even spoiled 
upon arrival. Sometimes more food is sent 
than we can use or store, and people get the 
wrong idea of the food situation, with a bad 
effect on morale.” 

New York home economists reported: 
“Food comes in carload lots . . . too large quan- 
tities for economical use, and distribution is 
only on main railway lines.” 

Another prevalent weakness of the program 
is the fact that it is not “‘an integral part of the 
educational program.” Some states say there 
is ‘almost a complete lack of any satisfactory 
educational program.” 

Even in Alabama where “WFA has been just 
as interested in education as the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and the State Department 
as interested in food distribution as the WFA 
and neither is concerned about personal recog- 
nition” the program has been admittedly 
“weak on the educational side” and those in 
charge report great need for in-service training 
of school lunch managers. 

From each of the 40 states came urgent re- 
quests for a “consultation and supervisory 
service on the state level,” for “funds ear- 
marked to train supervisors and workers,” or 
at least a “specialist in nutrition and food ser- 
vice administration to help local supervisors 
and managers.” 
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The executive secretary of the state nutrition 
committee, serving under the WFA, has given 
what help she could, of course, but that help 
has been “‘a drop in the bucket” of need. 


We Draft a Statement 


All these reports then were taken into con- 
sideration in drafting a statement as to 
AHEA’s position on school lunch legislation 
and its support of the Ellender bill, which 
makes the primary objective the child’s nutri- 
tional status and nutrition education which 
will carry on into adult life, while yet providing 
an increased market for farm products. 

The 8 points of the Ellender bill which have 
won the support of the AHEA (and the AAUW, 
PTA, and the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs) are: (1) It makes the school lunch an 
integral part of the educational program. (2) 
Funds for the program are distributed on the 
basis of the ratio of children to adults and in 
proportion to family income. (3) It provides 
USDA guidance for handling foods produced in 
abundance. (4) It places administrative re- 
sponsibility in each state where it belongs— 
with the state department of education—and 
safeguards both state and localautonomy. (5) 
It serves schools equitably and in proportion to 
their need. (6) It provides for supervision by 
trained personnel and some facilities now 
lacking. (7) It gives the USDA and the Office 
of Education leadership in the fields of their 
respective competence. (8) It provides a 
stable basis for developing a local program 
which fits local needs. 

On March 19 Congressman Flannagan in- 
troduced HR 2673, which would make the 
USDA, as now, solely responsible for adminis- 
tration and would “furnish agricultural com- 
modities and products” only—ordering that 
“Assistance... shall not include any other 
material, supply, equipment, or services 


utilized in the preparation and serving of the 
lunch.” 

At the hearings March 28, Mrs. Gertrude 
Bowie, supervisor of school cafeterias, Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland, and Elisabeth 
Amery, state supervisor of home economics 
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education in Maryland, presented the case 
against the Flannagan bill. 

By the time this editorial is read, we 
hope that the principles stated in the AHEA’s 
school lunch credo will have been incorporated 
into a law. 


Sometimes We Wonder! 


Sometimes we wonder... 
if JOURNAL readers really appreciate the pro- 
fessional contribution of our book reviewers. 
Each reviewer is selected because she is 
believed to be able to speak with authority in 
her field and because she is willing to take the 
time to evaluate the book and write what she 
thinks of it so that the reader can tell if it will 
be for her a “good buy.” 

Unless there is that critical appraisal of 
books, there is, of course, little point in having 
a book review department, for the advertising 
section does an excellent job of announcing 
publication of many of the new books and 
reporting factually upon their contents. 

Such a policy, of course, results in both editor 
and reviewer getting put down in the black 
books of the author (and publisher) who is 
adversely criticized or “damned with faint 
praise.” But it is a service much needed and 
too little given by professional journals. 


Unsolicited Articles 


“Why, I wouldn’t think of sending an article 
to the JoURNAL OF HomME Economics unsolic- 
ited!”’ exclaimed one home economist recently 
when someone suggested that she write up 
what she was doing and send it in. 

Right here we wish to advertise our eager- 
ness to get these “unsolicited” articles. We 
don’t get half as many tips as we should about 
good work that home economists are doing— 
work that would be a source of inspiration to 
others if it were reported. 

True, in these days of paper shortages, we 
can’t publish as much as we’d like. But the 64 
pages to which government orders have re- 
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Comment 


duced us would be even better utilized if more 
home economists would (1) inform us about the 
work of colleagues which should be reported, 
and (2) not “hide their own lamps under a 
bushel.” 

Since the reader cannot know what the edi- 
tor’s schedule is, however, it is the part of 
wisdom to write her, telling in a paragraph or 
two what the piece of work is and then 
inquiring if a report on the work might be use- 
ful and when, and what length and what type 
of report would fit in best with other articles 
scheduled. 


What Is a Home Economist? 


What is a home economist? And what is 
home economics? An accurate, serviceable dei- 
inition of those terms would be of great value 
in interpreting our field to the public. There- 
fore, we solicit such definitions and shall pub- 
lish a column of them in each of the fall issues, 
for the consideration of members of our 
profession. 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary (1944) has 
no definition of the home economist but defines 
our field thus: ““Home economics is the science 
and art dealing with homemaking and the rela- 
tion of the home to the community; theory and 
practice concerning the selection and prep- 
aration of food and clothing, conditions of 
living, the use of income, the care and training 
of children, etc.” 

For many, this definition may be acceptable; 
for others, certain words may be objectionable 
—as for example, “training.” 

Frances L. Swain in her discussion of “(Home 
Economics, Teaching of” written for the En- 
cyclopedia of Modern Education (1943) told 
what home economics is concerned with and 
what it includes, but for her definition used the 
one tentatively drawn up in 1902 at the Lake 
Placid Conference: “Home economics in its 
most comprehensive sense is the study of laws, 
conditions, principles, and ideals which are 
concerned on the one hand with man’s im- 
mediate physical environment and on the other 
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hand with his nature as a social being, and is 
the study’ especially of the relation between 
these two factors . . . [it is] a philosophical sub- 
ject, a study of relations, while the subjects on 
which it depends, economics, sociology, chem- 
istry, hygiene and others, are empirical in their 
nature and concerned with events and phenom- 
ena.” 

Really what precipitated this interest in 
definitions was perusal of the 1200-page Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles, Part 1, Definition 
of Titles, issued by the U. S. Department of 
Labor and now being used by the War Man- 
power Commission. That publication points 
up the need both for exact definitions and cor- 
rect job analyses. 

It has no listing for “home economist,” but 
under “home economics expert” it says: “See 
home demonstration agent” then adds that 
the home economics expert “‘demonstrates the 
efficient and economic operation of various 
types of cooking equipment; may train sales 
people, give cooking demonstrations, or super- 
vise cooking schools.” 

The home demonstration agent is described 
as one who “‘teaches home economics to women 
and girls especially in rural homes; instructs in 
methods of managing kitchens scientifically 
and economically, in adjusting the home to 
changing conditions in order to increase its 
value and beauty ; gives demonstrations to edu- 
cate the general public; conducts classes in 
meal planning, food buying, cooking, planning 
budgets, and use of kitchen equipment.” 

For a definition of “nutritionist” the reader 
is asked to refer to “chemist, nutritional” and 
finds under that heading, “a chemist, bio- 
logical, who conducts research to determine 
values of specific types of food, breaking down 
food elements into component parts and cal- 
culating protein amounts in food and amounts 
necessary to afford body nourishment and pro- 
mote growth, to repair body tissue.” 

The description of the work of the dietitian 
or “dietist” is no more satisfactory. Needless 
to say, AHEA headquarters office went into 
action at once with the USDL to “enlighten 
their darkness.” 
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Flavor and Ascorbic Acid Retention 
in Fresh Florida Citrus Juices’ 


EDWIN L. MOORE, C. D. ATKINS, | 
EUNICE WIEDERHOLD, and L. G. MacDOWELL 


Dr. MacDowell is research director of the Florida Citrus Commission, 
in which Dr. Moore, Mr. Atkins, and Miss Wiederhold are research 


fellows. 


The research presented here was carried out in the U. S. 


Citrus Products Station, Winter Haven, Florida, one of the laboratories 
of the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry of the USDA. 


Significance of Findings for the Homemaker 


If you want to extract your breakfast citrus 
fruit juice the night before, to cut down on that 
early morning rush, you can do so with a clear 
conscience. The length of time freshly extracted 
orange juice or grapefruit juice may be allowed 
to stand before you use it is limited by loss of 
palatability and the beginning of fermentation, 
not by appreciable ascorbic acid losses. 


Freshly extracted citrus juices are generally 
accepted as excellent sources of ascorbic acid, 
and published reports of McElroy, Munsell, 
and Stienbarger (/), Johnstone (2), the Ameri- 
can Medical Association (3) and (4), and Ross 
(5) indicate no appreciable loss of this vitamin 
in citrus juices after storage for one or two 
days in a refrigerator. 

The present experiments were undertaken to 
secure information regarding the retention 
of flavor and additional information on the 
retention of ascorbic acid in citrus juices 
extracted and stored under home conditions for 
several days before consumption. Orange 
juice and grapefruit juice were extracted by 
hand reaming and machine reaming and stored 
in uncovered and covered quart glass jars at 
room temperature and in a cold room. 


1 Agricultural Chemical Research Division Con- 
tribution No. 155. 


Methods of Analysis 


The method used for the determination of 
ascorbic acid was essentially that of Bessey 
and King (6), using a freshly prepared solu- 
tion containing 3 per cent metaphosphoric 
acid and 8 per cent acetic acid as the stabiliz- 
ing reagent. The 2,6-dichlorophenolindophe- 
nol solution was standardized daily against as- 
corbic acid (Cebione-Merck), which in turn 
was checked against iodine. 

For analysis of the samples of juice, 5 ml 
of juice was added to 5 ml of stabilizing re- 
agent, and the mixture was titrated with the 
dye solution, using a 10-ml burette graduated 
in 0.05 ml. The end point of the titration 
was taken as the first pink color that persisted 
for five seconds. Ascorbic acid determina- 
tions were made in duplicate on the freshly 
extracted juices, and single determinations 
were made on the stored juices. 


Procedure 


A box (12 bushels) of seedling oranges (size 
176, U. S. Combination Grade) and a box of 
Duncan seeded grapefruit (size 64, U. S. 
Combination Grade), ready for shipment to 
northern markets, were obtained from local 
packing houses and used for Experiment 1 
(January 11-18, 1944). Because of the high 
retention of ascorbic acid found in this ex- 
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periment, it was decided to check the results 
by running a second experiment in which 
another worker would make the ascorbic acid 
determinations. Similar fruit and quantities 
were used for Experiment 2 (February 1+, 
1944), except that the grapefruit were size 
72 and both the oranges and grapefruit were 
of higher ascorbic acid content. 

The juices for each of the two experiments 
were extracted using (a) a glass hand reamer 
and (b) an electrically operated Sunkist fruit 
juice extractor having a fast rotating burr 
(1725 rpm). Only glass and stainless steel 
equipment came in contact with the juices 
throughout the experimental work. 

For each of the two experiments, four lots 
of screened juice (using a 24-mesh screen) 
were prepared: (1) orange juice hand-reamed, 
(2) orange juice machine-reamed, (3) grape- 
fruit juice hand-reamed, and (4) grapefruit 
juice machine-reamed. 

Each lot of screened juice, temperature of 
which was about 70°F, was treated as follows: 
After thorough stirring, a representative 
sample was taken for ascorbic acid deter- 
mination. Then four 1-quart glass fruit jars 
were filled from each lot of juice. To exclude 
insects or other foreign material from the 
uncovered samples, a single layer of cheese- 
cloth was placed over each of two of these jars 
and held on with a rubber band; the other 
two jars were closed with rubber rings and 
glass tops. One set, consisting of an un- 
covered sample and a covered sample, was 
stored at room temperature (average about 70° 
F); the other set, in a cold room (40° F). 

The juices in Experiment 1 were tested for 
ascorbic acid content and flavor immediately 
after their preparation and at the end of 1, 
2, and 3 days, and the cold-room juices were 
retested at the end of a week. The juices in 
Experiment 2 were tested initially and at the 
end of 3 days. 

When samplings were made, the juice in 
each jar was thoroughly stirred before a por- 
tion was withdrawn. Portions of the cold- 
room juices were warmed up to room tempera- 


ture before they were tested for flavor and 
ascorbic acid content. 


Results 


Because the results of Experiment 2 checked 
those of Experiment 1 in all respects, only the 
data from Experiment 1 will be presented here. 
A summary of the findings for ascorbic acid 
and flavor retention from this experiment are 
presented in the table. 

Extraction of the juices by hand- or 
machine-reaming made no marked difference 
in initial flavor or retention of flavor in the 
juices. The hand-reamed orange juices had 
slightly higher initial ascorbic acid content 
than the machine-reamed orange juices, but 
the opposite was found for grapefruit juices. 
But the retention of ascorbic acid in the juices 
during storage was not appreciably influenced 
by either method of extraction. 

After three days’ storage in the cold room, 
all uncovered juices were considered good in 
flavor and all covered juices very good in 
flavor; both uncovered and covered juices 
showed a 98 per cent retention of ascorbic 
acid. After storage in the cold room for one 
week, both the uncovered and the covered 
orange juices were considered to be good in 
flavor and showed 96 per cent retention of 
ascorbic acid; both the uncovered and the 
covered grapefruit juices had a fair flavor and 
showed a 98 per cent or better retention of 
ascorbic acid. 

At room temperature storage the uncovered 
juices were considered to be good in flavor at 
the end of two days but were fermenting at 
the end of three days although they retained 
97 per cent or more of their original ascorbic 
acid content. Under the same storage con- 
ditions, the covered juices after three days 
showed a better retention of flavor but similar 
retention of ascorbic acid. 

The results of the two experiments would 
indicate that ascorbic acid as it exists naturally 
in citrus juices is stable for several days. 
From the standpoint of ascorbic acid reten- 
tion, it made no appreciable difference whether 
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the juices were kept in uncovered or covered 
containers or whether they were stored at 
room temperature or in the cold room. But 
the best retention of flavor was found when the 
juices were stored in covered containers and 
held in the cold room. 


Summary 

This investigation indicates that the length 
of time freshly extracted orange juice or grape- 
fruit juice may be allowed to stand before 
use in the home is limited by loss of palat- 
ability and the beginning of fermentation, not 
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by appreciable ascorbic acid losses. 
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Fellowships in Health Education 


Thirty-five fellowships for graduate work in health education are now being 
offered by the U. S. Public Health Service in co-operation with the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. They provide a stipend of $100 a month for 
twelve months, full tuition, and travel for field experience. 

The training period is to begin next fall and will consist of nine months in the 
School of Public Health at the University of North Carolina, or Yale University, 
or the University of Michigan, and three months’ field experience in community 
health education under supervision. 

“The existing shortage of trained health educators and the demand for expan- 
sion of health education activities highlight the need for qualified personnel with 
a thorough understanding of both public health and education,” said Surgeon 
General Thomas Parran in announcing the fellowships. 

Applicants would have to meet the requirements for admission to the Schools 
of Public Health, of course, but the majority of those who have a BS degree in 
home economics have had the work in science, sociology, education, and psy- 
chology needed. 

Among the most successful persons in the field of health education have been 
women with basic training in home economics. The combination of courses 
taken in schools and departments of home economics equips women admirably 
for specialized work in the health field and for working with people for better 
living. Experience in working with people is also considered desirable. 

Application forms may be obtained from the Surgeon General, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington 14, D. C. Applications must be filed in his office 
by June 1, with a transcript of college credits and a small photograph. 











Preventing Surface Darkening 
in CertainHome-Canned Foods’ 
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Mr. Powers is an instructor in the department of food technology at Mas- 
sachusetts State College, and Dr. Fellers is department head. One of 
the USA’s ablest food technologists, Dr. Fellers has made important con- 
tributions to home and commercial canning techniques and knowledge and is 
now tn Australia in charge of food inspection for the Quartermaster Corps. 


OME food preservation leaders 
are directing special effort toward the im- 
provement of the quality of home-canned 
foods now that the urgent, primary need for 
quantity is being met. But their efforts and 
the greatest skill and care exercised by the 
homemaker sometimes fail to produce top 
quality because of inherent characteristics of 
the food itself. 

Susceptibility to surface darkening is one of 
those characteristics. It is not only distinctly 
unaesthetic; it also adversely affects the flavor 
of the food whenever it proceeds to any 
appreciable degree. 

Since surface darkening is an oxidative 
phenomenon, it is a problem faced by the 
commercial canner as well as the housewife, 
although he is more fortunate in that less air 
is entrapped in his vacuumized jars than in 
home-type jars and also the smaller headspace 
usually provided in the commercial jar means 
less oxygen in it to bring about deterioration. 
Furthermore, the commercial canner can 
deaerate the food if he has to reduce the 
oxygen content still further. 

Housewives cannot vacuum seal jars nor 
deaerate food, but they can prevent surface 
darkening in home-canned foods by using 
certain antioxidants which the authors have 
found both suitable and practical. 


Review of Literature 

The antioxidants l-ascorbic acid (vitamin 
C), d-iso ascorbic acid, and d-gluco ascorbic 
acid had already been found useful when our 


1 Contribution No. 511 of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 


investigation was initiated in 1940. Gray and 
Stone (/, 2) had reported that ascorbic acid 
and its isomers function successfully as 
antioxidants in beer and in the prevention of 
rancidity. 

Since the beginning of the investigation 
reported here, the suitability of the various 
ascorbic acids as antioxidants for several food 
products has been established. Strachan re- 
ported (3) that l-ascorbic acid added to apple 
juice to fortify it exerted an antioxygenic 
effect on the juice in that it lightened the color 
of the juice and thereby decidedly improved its 
appearance. 

In making an apple juice concentrate 
fortified with vitamin C, for use in our College 
nursery, we have observed the same antioxy- 
genic effect of the added ascorbic acid on the 
appearance of the fortified in contrast to the 
unfortified product. 

Shillinglaw and Levine (4) have demon- 
strated the desirability of using ascorbic acid 
as an antioxidant in carbonated beverages. 
Yourga ef al. (5), in an extensive study of the 
ascorbic acids as antioxidants, found that they 
should function effectively in many fruit and 
vegetable products. Recent findings. of 
Esselen e¢ al. (6) show that while both I- 
ascorbic acid and d-iso ascorbic acid are 
effective antioxidants for certain fruit juices 
d-iso ascorbic acid has the added advantage of 
being an antioxidant for l-ascorbic acid. Asa 
result of such research, the ascorbic acids are 
now used commercially but not, to our 
knowledge, in home canning. 

Two series of experiments were designed to 
ascertain the suitability of ascorbic acid as an 
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antioxidant in home canning. First, the 
minimum amount of ascorbic acid which 
would remove all the oxygen from a typical 
home canning jar was ascertained. Since a 
headspace as large as 65 cubic centimeters is 
by no means uncommon in home canning jars, 
it was taken as a basis for the calculations. 

The amounts of ascorbic acid required to 
react with all the oxygen in the headspace of 
jars showing no vacuum, a 10-inch vacuum, 
and a 20-inch vacuum were, respectively, 204 
mg, 135 mg, and 67 mg. No allowance was 
made for dissolved oxygen or bound tissue 
oxygen since the allowance for variation in 
vacuum would, it was felt, take care of oxygen 
from those two sources. 

Next, trial packs of peaches and pears were 
put up. Quantitatively weighed amounts 
of l-ascorbic acid, d-iso ascorbic acid, and 
d-gluco ascorbic acid, at the three levels, 
were put into pint Lightning jars before they 
were filled. The fruits were prepared in 
accordance with typical home canning pro- 
cedures. After processing, the jars were 
stored under normal! conditions for periods up 
to two years. The packs of this first series 
showed that 135 mg of any one of the ascorbic 
acids was sufficient to prevent surface darken- 
ing in peaches and pears. 

A second series was then set up to provide 
more data. Since one of the chief objectives 
of the investigation was to develop a practical 
method of using antioxidants in home canning, 
the weighing out of small amounts of ascorbic 
acid was ruled out as obviously impractical. 
The most feasible method clearly would be to 
incorporate a known amount of ascorbic acid 
into tablets which could be added to the jars 
in the required amount. 

The tablets were made up to contain one 
grain (64.8 mg) of ascorbic acid. Because the 
first series had shown that all the ascorbic 
acids tried functioned equally well and 
because l-ascorbic acid was one-third more 
expensive than either of the other two, d-gluco 
ascorbic acid rather than vitamin C itself was 
incorporated in the tablets. Both d-gluco 
and d-iso ascorbic acids are nontoxic. 


In the second series, packs of pears, apple- 
sauce, plums, peas, raspberries, beets, and 
snap beans were put up, and different amounts 
of d-gluco ascorbic acid—one, two, or three 
tablets—were used. In this series the food 
was canned not only in home-type glass jars 
but also in commercial-type jars and in tin 
cans. Only the results as applied to home 
canning are discussed here. The commercial 
aspects have been reported (7). 

Thiourea, oat-flour, and d-glucono delta 
lactone, suggested antioxidants, were also 
tested but were found to be quite unsatisfac- 


tory. 
Results 


The first series showed the three ascorbic 
acids to be eminently satisfactory as anti- 
oxidants. While the contents of control jars 
developed surface darkening and off-flavors, 
those of jars to which 135 mg or 204 mg of 
ascorbic acid had been added showed no signs 
of oxidative deterioration. The contents of 
the jars to which 67 mg of ascorbic acid was 
added varied in their behavior: surface 
darkening was absent from some but developed 
in most, though to a lesser degree than in the 
control set. 

The results of the second series were in 
complete agreement with the first. One 
tablet (64.8 mg) did not entirely prevent 
surface darkening. Two tablets resulted in 
pears and plums definitely superior in color and 
flavor to those in the control jars, and showing 
no evidence of oxidative deterioration. The 
peas, green snap beans, beets, and raspberries 
also showed differences between the control 
groups and the experimental groups; but the 
improvement in quality was not sufficient to 
warrant the use of ascorbic acid as an anti- 
oxidant. Use of greater amounts would be 
uneconomical. 

Three tablets (194.4 mg),improved the 
appearance of all varieties of home-canned 
applesauce but did not prevent surface 
darkening. The variety of apple determined 
the color to a far greater degree than did 
added ascorbic acid. 
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Discussion 


Our idea originally was that tablets con- 
taining either d-gluco ascorbic acid or d-iso 
ascorbic acid could be put on the market as a 
cheap, simple-to-use home antioxidant and 
that a manufacturer could easily be found if 
there were a demand for the tablets. This 
suggestion was made in the home canning 
bulletin of the Massachusetts Extension Serv- 
ice (8). 

Because of the war, the isomers of l-ascorbic 
acid have not been available in commercial 
amounts. But the vitamin C tablets sold in 
drugstores could also be used for this purpose. 
Since each tablet is made to contain either 
25 mg, 50 mg, or 100 mg of |-ascorbic acid and 
since the unitage must be declared on the 
label, it is easy to determine the number of 
tablets needed for a pint jar: 1} tablets of 
100 mg (2000 IU) potency, or 23 tablets of 
50 mg (1000 IU) potency, or 5 tablets of 25 mg 
(500 IU) potency. If the vitamin C content is 
declared in terms of International Units 
rather than in terms of milligrams, one need 
only divide by 20 to convert the International 
Units into milligrams. 

Use of the tablets is not only simple but also 
relatively inexpensive. A survey of the price 
of vitamin C tablets in local drugstores showed 
that the cost of 100 mg of vitamin C ranged 
from 14 to 6 cents. At a total cost of 1.88 
cents per pint jar, therefore, surface darkening 
could be prevented in peaches, pears, and 
plums. Many housewives have declared that 
they would be willing to pay as high as 5 cents 
extra per jar to prevent surface darkening 
and the attendant off-flavor. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Surface darkening and the development of 
oxidative off-flavors—prevalent quality defects 
of home-canned peaches, pears, and plums— 
were entirely prevented by the addition of 
l-ascorbic acid, d-iso ascorbic acid, or d-gluco 
ascorbic acid at the rate of 129 mg per pint jar. 
The incorporation of a known amount of 
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ascorbic acid into tablet form was demon- 
strated to be a simple and practical way for the 
housewife to add a measured amount of 
ascorbic acid to each jar. 

Until such time as d-gluco ascorbic acid or 
d-iso ascorbic acid are available on the market 
so that they may be compounded into tablet 
form, vitamin C tablets themselves might be 
used. Although l-ascorbic acid (vitamin C) 
is about one-third more expensive than either 
of its isomers, oxidative deterioration may still 
be prevented at a cost of less than 2 cents per 
pint jar. 

Since d-iso ascorbic acid has been recently 
reported to be an antioxidant for |-ascorbic 
acid whether naturally present or added to 
foods, incorporation of it, rather than the 
d-gluco ascorbic acid used in our experimental 
work, into tablets when it becomes available 
may be desirable because of its quicker uptake 
of oxygen. 
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From the Edztor’s Basket .. . 





A group of teachers in Baylor, Texas, back in 
1929, persuaded the University Hospital for $3 
each school semester to provide 21 days of hospital 
care to any of them who needed it. From that 
arrangement developed the Blue Cross, which now 
has nearly 17 million subscribers. 

“The Story of Blue Cross: On the Road 
to Better Health” reports these and many other 
facts of interest to anyone who wants to help make 
hospital and medical care accessible to more per- 
sons. Order from Public Affairs, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Price, 10 cents. 
Ask for Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 101. 


Is your community considering setting up a pre- 
payment plan for financing hospital and medical 
care? Then you'll be interested also in “Pre- 
payment Medical Care Organizations,” a 130-page, 
30-cent pamphlet. It presents in digest form data 
on practically every plan in operation in the nation, 
beginning with the American Cast Iron Pipe 
Company’s setup in Birmingham, Alabama, and 
carrying on through the alphabet to the Yellow- 
stone National Park Medical Plan. There is no 
effort to evaluate any of the plans. Order from 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
a> 


“Medica! Care for Everybody?” by Maxine 
Sweezy is a 15-cent, 39-page pamphlet sold by 
AAUW, 1634 I Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

“Principles of a Nation-Wide Health Program” 
is a 34-page, 10-cent pamphlet distributed by the 
Committee on Research in Medical Economics, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. It is the 
report of a health program conference held to 
formulate a program which would have the support 
of physicians, economists, and administrators. 

“Health Insurance in America” is a 72-page, 
60-cent pamphlet in which are published the 10 
addresses given at the second national conference 
on social security, sponsored by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Order from the 
Chamber, 1615 H Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


Physical therapists in approved hospitals before 
the war numbered around 2,500 on full time and 
600 on part time. Fewer than 50 of those regis- 
tered were men... .Apprentice physical therapy 
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aides get $1,752 a year, full fledged aides $2,190.... 
Only 4 of the 27 schools for training physical thera- 
pists, approved by the AMA, require more than 2 
years of college for entrance. Training requires 
a year or not less than 9 months. The recent 
Baruch gift for research and training in the field 
of physical medicine undoubtedly spells progress. 

These are among the facts gleaned from a new 
10-cent pamphlet ‘Physical Therapists” for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. It’s Number 1 of a series on “The 
Outlook for Women in Occupations in the Medical 
Services” and a “must” for your vocational guid- 
ance shelf. You'll also want Number 2, “‘Occupa- 
tional Therapists.” 


“Good Food” is a bulletin on teaching nutrition 
in the first six grades, copies of which may be ob- 
tained free from the executive secretary of the 
Washington State Nutrition Council, State College 
of Washington, Pullman. It gives in full the 
units developed in the study which Thyrza Sperry 
reports on page 284 of this issue. 


“For the Children’s Bookshelf: A booklist for 
parents” is a 10-cent, 24-page booklet put out by 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau, sold by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Association for Childhood Education, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
has a 20-cent book list, “‘1943-1944 Supplement: 
A Bibliography of Books for Young Children,” 
and a 25-cent bulletin, “Children’s Books. . . For 
Fifty Cents or Less.” 


If we home economists are not to lose segments 
of our field to the social studies teachers, we are 
going to have to be aware of the implications of our 
own field and see that the student is. There’s 
many a good tip for us in “The Social Studies Look 
Beyond the War,” a 10-cent, 40-page booklet 
published by The National Council for the Social 
Studies, NEA, Washington 6, D. C. 


“Practicum in Training for Adolescent Leader- 
ship” is an extremely interesting, 24-page booklet 
presenting ‘‘a plan for relating education to the 
social process,”’ prepared in a college faculty work- 
shop in Albany, N. Y., in 1942. Order from 
Lutheran Publishing House, Blair, Nebraska. 
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Remember the article on college guidance work 
written by Dorothy Scott, Winona Morgan, and 
Ruth Lehman in the October 1943 JouRNAL? 
A 66-page booklet by this trio, “Developing a 
Student Guidance Program in an Instructional 
Department,” reports the work in greater detail. 
Write Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10; 50 cents. 


“Learning About Education and the Peace” 
is a 40-page, 10-cent booklet published by the 
Educational Policies Commission of the NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Maybe you’ve not seenit. Its aim: to help edu- 
cation get a chance to help win, plan, keep the 


peace. 


Twelve states still are the happy-hunting ground 
of the loan sharks—Alabama, Arkansas, the Caro- 
linas, the Dakotas, Georgia, Kansas, Mississippi, 
Montana, Tennessee, and Texas. The other states 
have some variation or other of the “uniform small 
loan law,” once fought by licensed lenders but now 
heartily approved by the honest majority. So 
reports “Consumer Credit Charges after the 
War,” another 10-cent Pollak Foundation pamph- 
let, of interest to home economists. 


“The Red Cross Nutrition Course in Secondary 
Schools: Teachers Manual,” which is a revised 
edition of the standard nutrition course adapted 
to high school needs, is now available through 
local chapters. High school teachers of social 
studies, science, physical education, health, nu- 
trition, and home economics worked with the 
Red Cross Nutrition Service on this manual. 
Their objective was a nutrition course available 
to every student and contributed to by teachers 
in these six areas. 


“Accident Prevention: Instructor’s Manual,” 
prepared by the First Aid, Water Safety, and 
Accident Prevention Service of the American Red 
Cross, is available to qualified instructors. 

The Red Cross has another instructor’s manual 
for its junior accident prevention course, “On 
Guard Against Accidents.” Information con- 
cerning these publications may be obtained from 
your local Red Cross chapter. 


It’s downright shocking—the callous indifference 
of some people to the desperate condition of some 
of our Allies. Maybe their reluctance to forego 


roast beef and a new suit so that Dutch and Poles 
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can have bread and a shirt traces to ignorance of 
what conditions really are and how unmet needs 
will boomerang against us. National Planning 
Association, 800 2ist Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C., has a $1.75 study kit of 7 booklets. 


Shelter against the outside world has long been 
the basis for dwelling design. Shelter for family 
living is the new approach. Appearance and 
construction of the shell of the house was once 
the primary concern; now it is space planned so 
that the activities of family living can be carried 
on most comfortably. 

Hence Jane Callaghan and Catherine Palmer 
have analyzed four closely related functions of 
family living—sleeping, dressing, washing, and 
bodily elimination—to measure the space needed 
forthem. Their findings are published in the 48- 
page, illustrated pamphlet “Measuring Space 
and Motion,” one of a series of studies of family 
living financed by The John B. Pierce Founda- 
tion, 40 W. 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. $1. 


“School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow: 
Functions and Standards” has in it excellent 
ammunition for a teacher to use in trying to get 
improvement in the school library. It’s a $1, 
44-page pamphlet sold by The American Library 
Association, Chicago. 


“Home Fruit Freezing”? and “Freezing Meat in 
Locker Plants,” both by Dr. D. K. Tressler, are 
reprints of articles available free by writing Gen- 
eral Electric, 1285 Boston Ave., Bridgeport 2, 
Conn. 


Really exciting reading for educators is the 
138-page, 25-cent “Annual Report of the U. S. 
Office of Education, 1944” which you can get from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D.C. Half of it is devoted to outlining a 3- 
year expansion program, which has the blessing 
of the Bureau of the Budget but not yet of Con- 
gress. 

Today the Office has one specialist for secondary 
education, although the greatest educational 
development of the century has been in that field. 
If this blueprint is accepted, it would have 77 
professional and 57 clerical workers. Home 
economics education would have 20 instead of its 
present 14. To finance the first year of expansion 
an appropriation of $619,265 is asked—less than 
it costs annually for control of the pink boll worm 
and Thurberia weevil! 
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Assoctation Business... 














Colleges and Universities Department 


Our program of work adopted at the June 
meeting in Chicago is under way and additional 
activities are being planned. 

The study of postwar needs and trends in home 
economics begun and reported on at the Chicago 
meeting by the late Grace Godfrey, chairman of 
the committee, is being continued under the chair- 
manship of Effie Raitt, director of the School of 
Home Economics, University of Washington. 


Problems Facing Us 


Is it not highly probable that the expansion of 
the field of home economics will be as phenomenal 
after World War II as it was after World War I? 
Is it not po§sible that many of the newer educa- 
tional and service programs which have come into 
existence as a result of the present war and which 
have called heavily on home economists will be- 
come permanent in the postwar era? 

What are the colleges and universities planning 
in the way of training for leadership in these 
newer services? What are their responsibilities 
for extending homemaking education to more 
college students and adults? Are college 
graduates adequately trained to make definite 
contributions to improvement of family living in 
the community where they are working? 

How may suitable personnel be attracted to 
and held in professional home economics fields? 
What research is needed to determine the effec- 
tiveness of the training now provided and that 
which will be needed in the future? 

What plans are being made to meet the needs 
of servicewomen who will be eligible for education 
through the provisions of the GI Bill of Rights 
and who may wish to start or continue home 
economics training? What services are home 
economics departments planning to furnish wives 
of ex-service college men? 

These are some of the problems which colleges 
and universities are facing and which the AHEA 
department of colleges and universities hopes to 
investigate. 

Evalyn Bergstrand, head of the home economics 
department at the University of Connecticut, is 


chairman of a joint committee of the departments 
of elementary and secondary schools and colleges 
and universities to study college recognition of 
high school credits for college entrance with special 
attention to women’s colleges not offering home 
economics. 

The 1944-45 program of work included prepara- 
tion of a directory of colleges offering home 
economics, but this activity has been deleted as 
the U. S. Office of Education is revising its direc- 
tory. 

It has not been possible, as yet, to find someone 
to be chairman of a committee to continue the 
splendid study of home economics in junior colleges 
begun last year under the chairmanship of Ivol 
Spafford—an important development in our field 
and one which calls for continuous study. 


Few Associations with Active Department 


A recent survey shows that few state home eco- 
nomics associations have a college department 
or division. But the only directory of chairmen 
available proved to be out of date. Some states 
do not have a large enough number of colleges and 
universities to warrant having a college section 
in the state association. Others have such a 
department, but it has been inactive lately. 

Where there is a department it often has its 
own program of work. One is evaluating college 
curricula. Another is co-operating with AHEA’s 
college club department in organizing province 
workshops. One is analyzing core curricula in 
junior and senior colleges of the state to determine 
to what extent the core is meeting the needs of 
students. Another has compiled vocational guid- 
ance material and has published it in the News 
Letter and has also sent a copy of AHEA’s leaflet 
“Your Career in Home Economics” to all prin- 
cipals and deans of girls in the state. 

Where possible, would it not seem highly de- 
sirable at this time for state associations to or- 
ganize a college and university department or 
committee for co-operative study of common local 
problems and for promotion of the work of the 
AHEA department.—Bess HEFLIN, Chairman. 
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Home Economics in Institution Administration Department 


The demands made upon home economics 
trained women today are so great and so varied 
that participation in committee work—even in 
one’s professional organization—seems to be of 
minor importance, at least as compared with work 
required to meet today’s emergencies. However, 
three committees of our department are continuing 
work begun last year: 


College Units Committee (Hermina Zipple, 
University of Kansas, chairman). Many college 
residence and dining hall units which were con- 
verted to the use of men are now anticipating 
reversion of buildings to their original use. 


Research Committee (Katharine W. Harris, 
Comell University, chairman). This committee 
is continuing to compile a classified list of current 
institution management research projects in col- 
leges and universities offering graduate work in 
this field. Will AHEA members who are working 
on or who have completed such studies since the 
1943 report, please send an abstract of their 
project to Miss Harris. 


Industrial Units Committee (Naomi McGuire, 
Apt. 50-B Tom McMillan Homes, Navy Yard 
Branch, Navy Yard 55, South Carolina, chairman). 
Before Pearl Harbor it was estimated that less 
than 20 per cent of the workers in war industries 
could obtain food on the job. A recent survey 
indicates that 35 per cent of the workers are now 
getting meals through on-the-job facilities. The 
problem of educating the worker to better eating 
habits is still of vital importance. State and local 


nutrition committees are serving in an advisory 
capacity. 

A nutrition education program for better health 
and efficiency of workers is being carried on by the 
War Food Administration. Have you seen the 
materials available from this group? They are: 
“Planning Meals for Industrial Workers,” “A 
Nutrition Program for Industry,” “Industrial 
Feeding Kit,”’ and two monthly bulletins, “Serving 
Many” and “Industrial Nutrition Service.” 


The Subcommittee on Apprentice Training in 
institution administration is working on the 
development of apprentice training in two areas 
which are closely related to the war effort and 
which can be integrated with the postwar program: 
industrial feeding and the school lunch programs. 
These fields have been expanded greatly during the 
war and will undoubtedly be of permanent impor- 
tance in the postwar period. 

The committee recommends that the Association 
direct attention to training managers éor the com- 
mercial food service field. This may be done 
through a program sponsored by the American 
Home Economics Association or by supporting 
and reinforcing the American Dietetic Association’s 
plan for training administrative dietitians and co- 
operating with the National Restaurant Associa- 
tion in the development of its restaurant training 
program. 

Our new department officers are: vice-chairman, 
Margaret Terrell, University of Washington; 
and secretary, Helen Gwin, Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Bowling Green.—PuyLLis 
K. SpraGuE, Chairman. 


The Restaurant Industry 


The restaurant industry ... is the third largest service retail industry in the 


United States and this figure does not include hotel dining rooms. . . . 
the war, it was the sixth largest industry in volume of sales. . . . 
Wages are regular—in booms and depressions, in war and in 
But Dun and Bradstreet says, “Restaurant keeping is the most 
Of all the eating places opening for business 


is steady. ... 


peace. ... 
hazardous of all retail lines... . 


Prior to 
Employment 


at any one time, half will be gone or will have changed hands within a year. 
Eighty per cent or more will be out at the end of five years.”—-ALBERTA MAc- 
FARLAND in a talk December 5, 1944, in Washington, D. C. 
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New Books... 








Fiber to Fabric. By M.D. Potter. New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 1945, 314 pp., 
$2. 

Simplified treatment of a very old and yet a 
very new subject seems to be the formula for 
this book. 

“The first chapters can hardly be called tech- 
nical; but they do endeavor to cover completely 
the basic qualities of the major fibers, because 
fibers are the ingredients of fabrics. When the 
consumer is thoroughly acquainted with the 
differential qualities of fibers—when he studies 
yarns and weaves and how a fiber takes a dye, or 
understands that finishing processes may contrib- 
ute something that a fiber lacks—he can decide 
for himself what value may be expected from 
any type of finished fabric. He can answer his 
own questions: What is this fabric made of? 
Just how good is it? Will it serve my purpose? 
Am I receiving full value for the price I am pay- 
ing?”” These words of the author give an idea 
of the purpose of the book. 

Fiber identification is presented in such a way 
that the lay person can understand it and would 
be tempted to read on and learn how finishes 
affect the wearing quality of his clothing. 

Both men and women who intend to make mer- 
chandising their life work would be wise to own 
and use a book that explains the value of dyes asa 
finish and a decoration as well as all the other 
vaiuable information incorporated in this book. 

The illustrations are clear cut and interesting. 
A chapter each is devoted to the background and 
present uses for all of the fibers, natural and man- 
produced, which are on the market today. 

Fiber to Fabric should be a useful high school 
textbook, or it might be used as a reference book 
in department store training classes —HAZzEL 
MANNING, University of Wisconsin. 


A Tailoring Manual. By GERTRUDE STRICKLAND. 
Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Co., 1944, 65 
pp., $1.50. 

This new book has many excellent suggestions 
for achieving “that well-tailored look.” It is 
well illustrated, and the illustrations really tell a 
story. 

Undoubtedly it was meant to serve as a text or 
reference book for college classes. As such it 
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would seem to have its greatest usefulness. It 
will be particularly helpful to the teacher of 
advanced clothing construction. 

As a book to put in the hands of girls or women 
interested in doing their own tailoring, however, 
the book has limitations—i.e. (1) the sequence of 
operations is not clearly stated, in fact is quite 
confusing; and (2) the terminology is such that 
interpretation of some directions would be diffi- 
cult.—Inez La Bosster, New Jersey Extension 
Service. 


It’s a Wise Parent. By MOLLIE STEVENS SMART 
and RussELL Cook SMART. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1944, 206 pp., $2. 

This little book by two psychologists who have 
left their psychological terminology in the labora- 
tory and have written from the standpoint of 
everyday living in the home will doubtless arouse 
enthusiasm in other parents for its helpful advice 
as well as for its clear, interesting, and friendly 
style. 

Double-paged, situation-portraying black and 
white sketches by Ruth Wood add another 
delightful feature. Discussing such subjects as 
eating can be fun, helping around the house, the 
children down the block, manners at home and 
abroad, and the brother and sister act, the authors 
give advice based upon scientific findings but 
tempered with the wisdom of common sense and 
the experience of living with children. 

Throughout the book, the authors suggest that 
raising a family is an experience which can and 
should be enjoyed.—Mrs. BLANCHE HEDRICK 
RAFFERTY, Canton, Illinois. 


School’s Out. By CLARA LAMBERT. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1944, 225 pp., $2.50. 
This timely book, which deals with the care and 

guidance of school-age children during out-of- 
school hours, will be a practical guide to com- 
munity leaders and teachers. It offers com- 
munity play centers as a means of solving many 
of youth’s problems. 

The book has a convincing section on the cause 
and extent of these problems, a discussion of how 
children learn and grow through experiences pro- 
vided, and specific suggestions on setting up a 
recreation program and enriching it. 
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It reports how various communities have 
approached their problem of organizing, conduct- 
ing, and financing a play center. 

The author shows a sympathetic understanding 
of children’s needs and parents’ problems and 
wide experience in meeting those needs by sup- 
plementing the home and school program.— 
Rutu D. Morey, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


The Psychology of Diet and Nutrition. By 
LoweELt S. SELLING and Mary Anna S. 
FERRARO. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc., 1945, 192 pp., $2.75. 

The authors of this book, a psychiatrist and a 
dietitian, attempt to apply psychological under- 
standing to the problems encountered by dietitians 
and nutritionists. It is undoubtedly the type of 
book greatly desired by many individuals working 
within the food field, and the authors are to be 
praised for attempting such a comprehensive 
interpretation. 

However, good examples and explanation are so 
frequently combined with inadequate and super- 
ficial discussion that it is difficult to give a useful 
appraisal of the book within the short space of a 
review. Throughout the book, good nutrition is 
viewed as an end in itself rather than as a means 
to such goals as good health and abundant energy. 
The underlying interest, in the chapters on the 
feeding of large groups and educating the con- 
sumer, appears to be in how to manipulate people 
rather than in understanding their problems 
and needs with a view to helping them. 

The chapters on children’s feeding problems and 
on those due to psychological maladjustment are 
fairly good, although one wishes the authors had 
utilized more of the material so abundantly avail- 
able in both these fields Patricia WoopWARD, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, USDA. 


[Eptror’s Notre: Dr. Woodward was on the staff 
of the Food Habits Committee, National Re- 
search Council, until recently and reported a study 
in nutrition education in the February 1945 
JournAL.] 


Army Recipes: War Department Technical Man- 
ual TM 10-412. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1944, 268 pp., 
75 cents. 

This book presents quantity recipes and methods 
in a clear, concise, semitechnical manner not often 
found in cook books. Each chapter, or food 
grouping, is prefaced by descriptive and directive 
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material which will be of value both to experienced 
and inexperienced workers. 

Master recipes are given, then followed by varia- 
tions. For example, plain cake is used with 
additions to make banana cake, lemon cake, maple 
cake, etc. 

The recipes are written in 100 serving units, 
and each food grouping is well covered. To 
quote from the book: “‘The recipes in this manual 
represent the food habits of American families. 
They utilize the foods which are most abundant 
in this country.” 

All practical, yet not run of the mill, the recipes 
include such things as tomato, cheese, and rice 
croquette, ham and cornbread shortcake, and 
banana pudding. The sections devoted to des- 
serts are less comprehensive and interesting than 
others. 

It is pleasing and practical in form with com- 
plete index and a useful table of weights and 
measures.—ELIZABETH ROUSE, Food Service 
Department, YWCA, Washington, D. C. 


The Avitaminoses. By WALTER H. Eppy and 
GILBERT DatiporF. Third edition. Balti- 
more: The Williams & Wilkins Company, 1944, 
438 pp., $4.50. 

In the third edition of The Avitaminoses the 
authors have enlarged and reorganized the book. 
The first four chapters deal with the chemical 
nature of the vitamins, their behavior, and vita- 
min requirements. 

This section is followed by a series of chapters 
on the nature and function of the various vitamins. 
The material on the deficiency diseases (about 
one-half of the book) has been placed in a separate 
section, ‘““‘The Avitaminoses.”” This reorganiza- 
tion adds to the ease with which the book can be 
used as a reference. 

The appendix includes two tables on the vitamin 
content of food which are noteworthy because the 
literature from which each figure is taken is cited. 
The tables are easier to use than those in the first 
edition because the vitamin values are given per 
100 grams rather than per ounce. Table II— 
showing the amount of pantothenic acid, pyri- 
doxine, inositol, biotin, folic acid, choline, and 
paba which has been reported in various foods— 
should be especially useful as a reference. 

This edition of the book, like the other editions, 
has a decided clinical slant but should be a valuable 
reference book for any student of nutrition.— 
GRACE STEININGER, New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University. 
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Contributed by Lucille Magruder and Margaret Ritchie of the University of Idaho 


Changes the war may bring to high schools, I. H. 
LiyperR. Calif. J. Secondary Educ. 20, No. 1 
(Jan. 1945), pp. 46-52. 

The high school will undoubtedly be more 
affected by changes growing out of the war than 
will any other part of the public education system. 
A study of this program can provide the basis for 
significant postwar planning. The peacetime 
equivalent to the motivation for learning provided 
by war service, maintenance of balance between 
organization and control on the one hand and 
freedom and initiative on the other, and develop- 
ment of a counseling system are typical of problems 
confronting high school faculties. 

More machine age communication facilities 
probably will be introduced into the high school. 
Unless these devices are critically evaluated, indi- 
vidual expression may be diminished or become 
stereotyped. 

A learning accountancy system, centered in an 
effective counseling system, probably will be 
another innovation. These interrelationships may 
not be brought together. 

Recognizing that group instruction often fails 
to meet the needs of individuals, high schools may 
adopt some methods used by the armed services to 
relate group and individual instruction. Many 
students with high potentialities may continue in 
general courses which have no challenge for the 
individual learner. 

Making such changes as will re-emphasize the 
human element in the high school should result in 
development of a more vital pattern.—M. R. 


What’s new in education, R. NATHAN and B. P. 
Bropinsky. Parent’s Mag. 20, No. 1 (Jan. 
1945), pp. 28-29+. 

The author points out some of the present-day 
curriculum innovations: (1) the “work-study” 
schedule, with curriculum designed to promote 
tolerance of other national, racial, and religious 
groups; (2) the school as a community center; (3) 
extended school services; (4) use of graphic teach- 
ing materials, along lines pioneered by the armed 
services; (5) emphasis on practical as well as 
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cultural values; (6) a new interest in federal aid for 
our basically poverty-stricken schools.—L. M. 


College women students help win the war, H. 
Potter. Am. Assoc. Univ. Prof. Bull. 30, 
No. 4 (Winter 1944), pp. 546-549. 

Surveys of summer work experience made by 
two women’s colleges reveal that students feel 
that college training, particularly the development 
of powers of analysis and evaluation, aided them in 
jobs. Reasons given for securing positions were 
interest in alleviating manpower shortage, gaining 
vocational experience and earning money to defray 
expenses, and buying war bonds. 

Indications were that this experience was more 
valuable in promoting an understanding of subject 
matter than participation in an accelerated college 
program. A greater tolerance of people of different 
races, economic levels, and educational back- 
grounds was obtained and a new breadth of vision. 

To increase effectiveness of college education 
either summer work or a co-operative plan of work 
experience is recommended.—M. R. 


Applying what we know, C. A. ALpricu. J. Am. 
Assoc. Univ. Women 38, No. 2 (Winter), pp. 
72-76. 

Principles of normal growth and development 
are being applied to infant and child care in a 
community child health project at Rochester, 
Minnesota. Growth of these children is studied 
from conception to maturity by continuous obser- 
vation and records, and continuous health super- 
vision is offered. 

The prenatal clinic, hospital care of mother and 
baby, well-baby clinic, preschool clinic, and school 
health program will be used for study. Research 
on the physiologic needs and the mental and 
emotional development of the children should 
provide basis for mass education as to preventive 
measures. 

If parents understand what is normal growth, 
they may help their children to develop the sense 
of security and confidence needed for maintaining 
democratic ideals.—M. R. 
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Teacher evaluation of classroom motion pictures, 
S. M. Corey. Elementary School J. 45, No. 6 
(Feb. 1945), pp. 324-327. 

The real test of the classroom film as an efficient 
learning device is its result in pupil behavior. The 
combined opinions of audio-visual directors, 
supervisors, and classroom teachers provide an 
adequate basis for film evaluation. 

Five basic questions can be asked about a class- 
room picture to judge its worth: 

1. Is the content of the picture related obviously 
and definitely to what is taught? 

. Is the picture authentic, true to the facts? 

3. Are the level of difficulty and the pedagogy of 
the picture appropriate for the maturity level of 
the pupils? 

4. Is the picture technically and aesthetically 
satisfactory? 

5. Does the picture adequately exploit the 
medium? Could equally good lessons be 
taught with less expensive instructional ma- 
terials——M. R. 


Le) 


One profession now, M. P. Mor. J. Nail. Educ. 

Assoc. 33, No. 9 (Dec. 1944), pp. 205-206. 

The author urges equal emphasis on each word 
of this titlk—-membership in one professional 
organization in which all our programs would be 
formulated with unity of purpose. Then we 
should work with and through as many other 
organizations as possible. 

The policy and program formation, however, 
would originate in the individual, through the 
local organization, and continue on to the state 
and to the national. When once determined, such 
policies and programs should be sponsored by the 
unit best situated to do the job, with support of the 
others. Like all organizations, both political and 
private, the state organization should be the 
pivotal unit.—L. M. 


Wise up, civilian, R. FLeIsHer. Nation 160, 
No. 8 (Feb. 24, 1945), pp. 207-208. 
In every war a certain cleavage exists between 
servicemen and civilians, as a natural result of 
different ways of life which produce a correspond- 


ing difference in outlook. With millions of soldiers 
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going into their second or third year overseas, the 
cleavage today is more pronounced and dangerous 
than ever before. 

In prolonged absence of personal contacts, the 
soldier tends to rely on public forms of expression 
to feel his country’s pulse. 

Unfortunately, America today is presented to 
its soldiers overseas as a country filled with 
thoughtless, uncomprehending, still emotionally 
adolescent people who understand neither them 
nor the war and seem indifferent to both.—L. M. 


Civic education, B. GoopyKoontz. Educ. for 

Victory 3, No. 11 (Dec. 4, 1944), pp. 1-3. 

The author believes that basic educational 
philosophy for students and teachers is for each to 
educate himself. 

Among our greatest needs is civic education for 
adults, supported by public funds, with competent 
leaders and some method of checking results in a 
community. For peace, America needs an in- 
formed and responsible adult public so that we 
can go forward in the footsteps of freedom.—L. M. 


Helping families manage their resources, M. 
GritesPIE. Educ. for Victory 3, No. 11 (Dec. 
4, 1944), pp. 16-17. 

Group discussion at the OPA-sponsored confer- 
ence in Denver in 1944 led to the conclusion that 
in almost every instance economic problems revolve 
around problems of home and family living. 

There is a vital need for the family to make a 
single spending plan, to learn to live on a budget, 
to keep simple accounts. Other economic aspects 
of family living are: use of skills of family members 
and use of available community facilities. 

Teachers must have basic information on eco- 
nomic problems. They can help pupils and adults 
to meet their problems and provide well-planned 
learning activities throughout the entire school 
program. 

Suggestions are given on how economic problems 
can be used for activities in elementary grades, 
high school homemaking classes, and classes for 
adults on rationing, conservation of clothing, cost 
of living, and family and household problems.— 
L. M. 


Canners Beware! 


Oven canning was responsible for more than 80 per cent of the 1943 canning 
Wrong use of release valve caused many pressure canner accidents. 


accidents. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by Dorothy N. Chellis, Virginia Cochran, Berta Friend, Emma G. Holmes, and Marie A. 
Linck of the Family Economics Division, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Public housing charts its course, P. M. KLUTZNICK. 
Survey Graphic 34, No. 1 (Jan. 1945), pp. 15-18, 
30-31. 

The postwar housing program must not become a 
dispute between public and private housing, as 
each has a function. The National Housing 
Agency estimates that 12,600,000 new homes will 
be needed in the next 10 years, 36 per cent to rent 
for less than $30 a month and 22 per cent under 
$20 a month. The need for public housing is 
great, since adequate private housing to rent below 
$35 has never been produced in substantial 
quantities. 

No public housing should be built for families 
who can afford private housing of adequate stand- 
ards. If private capital will not meet the needs of 
the group ineligible for public housing but unable 
to afford private, the government will have to 
provide it. 

Some of the postwar housing problems are 
“urban redevelopment,” which, though difficult, 
is not impossible and should be considered by every 
community; rehabilitation of old structures to pro- 
vide more housing and to prevent spread of blight; 
rural housing, which legislation must recognize as 
requiring different treatment from urban housing; 
and housing for minority groups, which involves 
both building and finding suitable locations for 
building. The public housing program must arise 
from the community, not be imposed upon it by 
government. 

Congress should authorize additional subsidies 
for low-rent housing and revise the Housing Act to 
give private capital a larger role in public housing 
and reduce the ultimate cost to the government.— 
E. G. H. 


The place of Gestalt theory in the dynamics of 
demand, E. E. Hoyt. Am. J. Econ. & 
Sociol. 4, No. 1 (Oct. 1944), pp. 81-85. 

The basis of Gestalt theory is that our perception 
or experience is made up not merely of separate 
units added one to another, but of configurations, 
that is, integration of such units mutually interact- 
ing toformawhole. The Gestalt economist knows 
that a man buys his clothes not in terms of shirts 
today and ties next week but in terms of an outfit. 
The selection of each part is made with reference 
to the other parts and to the utility of the whole. 

Aesthetic harmony is often the basis on which a 


Gestalt is created. When a person begins to see 
the furnishings of a room in relationship to one 
another rather than in terms of separate chairs, 
tables, pictures, and rugs, the character of his 
appreciation changes and the nature of demand is 
more subtle. 

Closure is the term used by Gestalt psychologists 
to designate the completion of a pattern hitherto 
only partly filled. The urge to closure is an im- 
portant motive in consumer buying—gloves to go 
with a suit, dessert for a meal, the right picture for 
a room. But a sense of closure already attained 
may check buying. 

Modern producers use the Gestalt principle as 
a means of increasing their sales. The new colors 
of this spring’s clothes are not likely to be matched 
by last year’s accessories. Producers of kitchen 
equipment make up a whole line in matching units. 
Another practical bearing of Gestalt theory on 
demand or purchase comes in efforts to change the 
demand of persons of another culture. Foreign 
trade has often lost out because exporters were not 
sensitive to alien settings.—D. N. C. 


Health for the nation, M. M. Davis. Survey 
Graphic 33, No. 12 (Dec. 1944), pp. 491-493, 
510-511. 

After a brief history of health insurance in the 
USA a report is given on a medical care and health 
insurance plan drafted by the Health Program 
Conference, an informal, temporary organization 
of doctors, economists, and administrators in 
governmental and voluntary agencies. It at- 
tempts to integrate professional and economic 
aims into a program of action. 

The proposed plan would: (1) offer comprehen- 
sive service, preventative and curative; (2) provide 
comprehensive coverage of the population; (3) be 
administered with the participation of those who 
receive and those who furnish service, utilizing 
voluntary as well as governmental agencies, in a 
national system with decentralized administration 
and local responsibility; (4) be financed by contrib- 
utory insurance payments required by law from 
beneficiaries and employers, supplemented by tax 
funds; (5) aid localities needing hospitals and public 
health departments to obtain and improve these 
facilities; (6) encourage medical service supplied 
through group practice, developing hospitals into 
medical service centers; and (7) assure basic 
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rights—freedom of the patient to choose physi- 
cians, hospitals, and other medical resources, in- 
cluding the right of group choice as well as individ- 
ual choice; freedom of the physician to come into or 
to stay out of the program and to choose the type 
of practice desired; and freedom of hospitals to 
participate or to be autonomous.—M. A. L. 


Where all that money goes, C. Dunpny. Survey 
Midmonthly 81, No. 2 (Feb. 1945), pp. 35- 
37. 

Family service agencies, who are in intimate 
contact with many families of low and moderate- 
income levels, are in a position to know some of the 
results of wartime employment and higher pay. 
As these families will be the first to suffer from em- 
ployment recession, Miss Dunphy undertakes to 
translate some of the general data regarding spend- 
ing and saving into terms of individual family 
cases—some at marginal income levels and some 
whose higher pay has made possible living stand- 
ards above the relief level. 

The increased costs of living and taxes have left 
little margin in most of the families whose incomes 
are from $3,000 down. In most cases, leeway in 
income has been used to catch up on ravages of the 
depression. Some families have never before had 
money to pay for medical and dental care. Inade- 
quate clothing supplies and household furnishings 
have been replenished, even in this period of scar- 
city, lower quality, and higher prices. Debt pay- 
ments have helped to reduce inflationary pressures 
and have shown the desire of these families for 
independence. There is little evidence of reserve 
funds to weather future economic disaster.— 
D.N. C. 


Food consumption levels in the United States, 
Canada and the United Kingdom (Second 
report of a special joint committee set up by the 
Combined Food Board). Issued by U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, War Food Adminis- 
tration (Dec. 1944), 33 pp. 

The second report to the Combined Food Board 
on food consumption levels reviews changes be- 
tween 1943 and 1944. The estimated food supplies 
available in 1944 to civilian populations in the 
three countries were expected to show no marked 
changes as compared with 1943. Increased per 


capita supplies of fluid milk, meat, and fresh fruit 
and vegetables, and reduced supplies of evaporated 
milk were expected in 1944 in the USA and Canada 
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together with increased supplies of fluid milk, 
potatoes, and citrus fruit in the United Kingdom. 

As in the earlier report, consumption levels in 
1944 were higher in the USA and Canada than 
those in the United Kingdom for dairy products 
(except cheese), meat, eggs, sugars, and fruit. 

The estimated supplies of nutrients in all three 
countries in 1944 show a small increase over those 
available in 1943.—B. F. 


Changing emphasis in agricultural price control 
programs, G. SHEPHERD. J. Farm Econ. 26, 
No. 3 (Aug. 1944), pp. 476-502. 

A program is set forth to solve the twin evils of 
inadequate diets for low-income families and in- 
adequate incomes for farmers during periods of less 
than full employment. 

To prevent fluctuating prices for farm products, 
price floors for crops should be continued but 
should be improved by dissociating floors from 
parity or a fixed percentage of parity, and set at 
the level for each product in line with the situation 
of that particular product. The length of time 
for which each price floor is extended should be 
equal to the production period for each com- 
modity, not an arbitrary 2 or 3 years. 

A better understanding of the relationship of 
demand for food and agricultural prices now exists. 
In the 1930’s when the demand for food fell because 
of unemployment, production of food was restricted 
in an attempt to keep agricultural prices up. The 
author opposes restricting production since, for 
most farm products, reducing production would 
slightly reduce farm income rather than increase it. 
Crop reduction harms consumers also, especially 
low-income consumers, for it forces them to pay 
higher prices for less food than before. 

The author considers subsidized 
programs, including a food stamp plan and school 
lunch program, better solutions for unemployment 
periods. He urges starting a food stamp plan now, 
while employment is high, to deal with malnutri- 
tion as a continuous problem and be ready to 
expand rapidly if employment declines. The ad- 
vantages in a food stamp plan are improved nutri- 
tion of low-income families; disposal of surplus 
food which the government would have to acquire 
under price support programs; increased agricul- 
tural income. If unemployment comes, the plan 
would automatically increase in scope, consump- 
tion would be maintained, and farm prices would 
fall only moderately.—V. C. 
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FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Contributed by Ruth Staples, University of Nebraska, and Mary Frances 


Reed and Mildred Thurow Tate, 


Phases in the development of children’s painting, 
V. Beacu and M. H. Bresster. J. Expil. 
Educ. 12, No. 1 (Sept. 1944), pp. 1-4. 

After a study of many paintings done by children 
2 to 7 years old, the writers distinguish five 
developmental phases. 

1. Relatively unco-ordinated sweeping and spreading 
of color on the page. This is an exploratory 
phase, in which the child is learning about 
materials. 

2. Accidentally attained design. 
the like are left as distinct areas. 
takes pleasure in results. 

3. Consciously sought design, which may not be 
entirely planned but in which colors and area 
are deliberately realized. It varies from the 
first crude efforts to modern adult abstraction. 

4. Representation, common in first and second 
grades and often mixed with phase 3. It ranges 
from the first crude “man” to adult work. 

5. Full realization of representation and design, 
rare at age 7. Communication of feeling and 
idea are highly developed. If the work is 
realistic, perspective is used. 

The authors suggest that children need ample 
opportunity in the first three phases before they 
start phase four. Children should not get the 
idea that the painting must be something that can 
be named and approved. Teachers need to 
accept and appreciate early and natural work in 
painting.—R. S. 


Lines, dots, and 
The child 


Children’s ratings of associates, M. A. TSCHECHTE- 
Lin. J. Exptl. Educ. 12, No. 1 (Sept. 1944), 
pp. 20-22. 

Four thousand boys and girls from grades 4 to 

8 rated their classmates on a 22-trait personality 

scale devised by the author and described else- 

where. At all grade levels the girls rated girls 
higher than they rated boys, and there is a tend- 
ency, although less significant, for the boys to rate 

boys higher than they do girls.—R. S. 


The social and emotional development of preschool 
children under two types of educational pro- 
gram, G. G. THompson. Psychol. Mono. 56, 
No. 5 (1944), 29 pp. 

Two types of curricula for nursery schools were 
carefully formulated and two groups of children 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


selected and matched for IQ, socioeconomic 
status, age, and various measures of personal and 
social adjustment. In group A (11 subjects) the 
teachers gave very little guidance and kept personal 
relations with the children at a minimum. In 
group B (8 subjects) the teachers maintained very 
friendly relationships with the children and helped 
them in their use of play materials and in their 
relationships with the other children. 

After a period of eight months both groups were 
measured again to ascertain any effect of the two 
curricula on social and emotional development. 
The highly guided group showed superior develop- 
ment in ascendence, social participation, leader- 
ship, and constructiveness. There were no 
differences in nervous habits or IQ.—R. S. 


Adolescents in wartime. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. 

& Soc. Sci. 237 (Nov. 1944), pp. 1-168. 

The entire volume is valuable to family life 
workers. The following aspects of adolescents in 
the present war situation are discussed by able 
specialists: background of the situation, social and 
family setting, wartime employment, health and 
hygiene, and selected problems, including recrea- 
tion, religion, and government.—M. F. R. 


Family backgrounds of wartime adolescents, J. H. 
S. Bossarp. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. 
237 (Nov. 1944), pp. 33-42. 

From 14 to 18 years ago, when the present 
generation of adolescents was born, two of every 
five mothers were under 25 years, two of every 
three were under 30 years. Today, the mothers 
of most adolescents, in consequence, range in age 
from their middle thirties to their late forties, and 
the fathers are older. Hence, these families fall 
chiefly into the civilian age grouping. 

The author selects from this situation seven 
aspects to analyze: the war rich, the war poor, 
wartime anxieties in families, war and the time- 
energy requirements of parenthood, war and 
parent-adolescent conflicts, war and changes in the 
family structure, family migrations and the 
adolescent. 

Family reactions to increased incomes have 
varied from careful saving to wartime flings. 
Families with fixed incomes have suffered loss in 
buying power and may have attempted to increase 
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their income by additional labor—for example, by 
the wife’s going to work—or to reduce the family 
living plane, in which case the children may suffer. 

Wartime anxieties may breed restlessness, 
emotional disturbance, negative behavior. 
Parenthood today calls for keen judgment, wise 
counsel, instruction, and suggestion, none of which 
can be hurried or performed by fatigued parents. 
The war excitement, increased adolescent financial 
independence, age differences, national origins, 
accelerated cultural changes intensify parent- 
adolescent conflicts. Further, the shifting family 
structure produces increased feminization of child 
rearing. Migrant war families suffer insecurity. 

But war is also the “great releaser,” revealing 
problems as much as it creates them. For 
example, women who resent domesticity rational- 
ize by taking a war job, and men who do so enlist 
in the armed forces. War necessitates a new 
evaluation of ourselves, and it may allow new 
consciousness of our relationship to society and to 
life as a whole.—M. F. R. 


Psychodynamics of unmarried motherhood in 
early adolescence, V. W. BERNARD. Nervous 
Child 4, No. 1 (Oct. 1944), pp. 26-45. 
Adolescent unmarried motherhood is discussed 

as a symptom of maladjustment “that seems clin- 

ically intermediate between neurosis and delin- 
quency.” 

Ten case studies of girls below 17 years of age 
and neither psychotic nor mentally defective were 
selected at random. All these girls “received too 
little parental love, protection, esteem, encourage- 
ment” and opportunity to develop inner controls 
and ideals in harmony with reality. The resulting 
anxiety in the girls seemed basic to the psycho- 
sexual pathology. This fact, plus pubertal matu- 
ration, traumatic events, and both internal and 
external excitement precipitated the delinquency. 
Illegitimacy and promiscuity do not coexist. 
Girls who were promiscuous had less socioeconomic 
resources and less constructive family life back- 
ground. The need for psychologic and social 
treatment was stressed. 

For further research “this constellation offers 
certain particular advantages for studying the 
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interplay between social, biologic, and psychologic 
forces. Here we can check some of our theories 
of feminine psychology against the actual data 
during a critical phase of development.”—M.F.R. 


The effect of war separation on father-child 
relations, A.IceLr. The Family 26 (Mar. 1945), 
pp. 3-9. 

In studying the effect on the child of the father’s 
leaving for war, based upon cases selected from the 
Bureau of Child Welfare of the City of New York, 
the conclusion is reached that those children who 
presented problems reported to have appeared at 
the time of the separation of the father were 
children who came from homes where the balance 
of family relationships was askew, or where the 
father was the more stable parent. 

These findings are in keeping with those of Dr. 
L. Louise Despart’s study of the reactions to the 
war of 57 children at the Payne Whitney Nursery 
School in New York City. Dr. Despart states 
that in every case where anxiety in relation to the 
war was reported or observed the child had 
previously presented an anxiety problem.— 
M. T. T. 


Psychodrama as expressive and projective tech- 
nique, J. D. Torta and P. Cornyetz. Soci- 
ometry 12 (Nov. 1944), pp. 356-375. 

After reviewing briefly the history of projective 
research, psychodrama as an instrument for stimu- 
lating expression and projection is presented. 
The author maintains that “psychodrama intensi- 
fies and vitalizes case history material and releases 
areas of information that are not liberated by other 
projective techniques.” Psychodrama provides 
the social setting and stimulation which human 
beings must eventually face in giving even their 
most private phantasies diagnostic significance. 

For purposes of illustration, psychodrama pro- 
cedure is analyzed into fictional stages, and 
experimentally constructed situations are pre- 
sented, indicating how data may be gathered in the 
four major areas, namely: imaginal content, 
methods of perception, plastic involvement and 
organization, and social interaction.—M. T. T. 


Arizona: Pace Setter 


Arizona has set a record: Both in 1944 and in 1945 every graduating home 
economics student became a member of the AHEA. B. Eleanor Johnson, 
department head, presented the membership cards in an impressive ceremony. 
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FOODS 


Contributed by Elsie H. Dawson of the Division of Foods and Nu- 
trition, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Blueberries for freezing improved by blanching, 
J. G. Wooproor and I. S. Arxrvson. Refrig. 
Eng. 48, No. 4 (Oct. 1944), pp. 275-278, 314. 
Loss of flavor and development of woody 

texture in frozen blueberries can be corrected by 
blanching. Steam-blanched berries packed in 
dry sugar at a 5 to 1 ratio are reported to be 
firm and have excellent aroma and flavor and no 
toughness in the skins. Similar unblanched 
berries packed in dry sugar or in saturated sirup 
before freezing had a good appearance but inferior 
flavor and aroma, with a tough woody structure. 
Small lots of berries immersed in boiling 75 per 
cent sugar sirup for 15 to 20 seconds, then drained 
for one minute, were excellent both in flavor and 
texture after freezing and storage. Addition of 
citric acid did not improve flavor, color, or texture 
of unblanched frozen berries. 

Steam blanching for 1 minute was generally 
sufficient, but blanching time can be 2 to 3 minutes 
for tough berries. The woody texture was due toa 
deposit of insoluble gritty material in the outer 2 
layers of cells of the skin after about 6 months in 
storage and was attributed to an enzyme which 
can be inactivated by heat. 

Of the six varieties used, development of a woody 
texture was most pronounced in wild berries, 
slightly less in the Haygood and Ruby varieties, 
and much less in the Rubal, Pioneer, and Cabot 
varieties. Frozen blueberries, properly prepared, 
are delicious served with sugar and cream, or 
made into blueberry dishes. 


Keeping qualities of food, O. Jones. Food 13, 
Nos. 152, 154, 155 (May, July, Aug., 1944), pp. 
127-128, 191-192, 219-220. 

Mainly as a result of custom, protein foods are 
considered more palatable at certain stages of 
autolysis (decomposition) than at others; hence 
it is hard to define “freshness.” As autolysis 
predisposes muscular tissues to microbial attack 
it must be controlled to retard putrefaction. 

Fresh sausages are highly perishable because 
of high water and cereal filler content. Chopping 
introduces air and raises the temperature, thus 
encouraging bacterial growth. Chilling after 
manufacture is of little value unless sustained 
throughout “shelf-life,” because deposit of atmos- 
pheric water accelerates bacterial and mold growth 
on surfaces. Without a preservative and chilling, 


sausages seldom remain free from taint for more 
than 36 hours in summer; 250 ppm of sulfur dioxide 
will preserve the sausages in edible condition up to 
5 days but does not prevent mold growth on the 
surface. 

Smoked sausages receiving also a cooking 
treatment depend for preservation mainly on the 
heat treatment, which should insure a temperature 
of 88° C for 10 minutes at the center. Meat pies 
and patties, if cooled in filtered air and well pro- 
tected by parchment wrapping, are subject to 
souring due to bacterial activity, but mold growth 
can be avoided. Without wrapping, pies are 
subject to bacterial infection. 

The preservation of meats by curing depends 
partly on the action of sodium chloride and 
partly on the drying and germicidal action of 
smoke. Cooked cured meats are as perishable as 
other cooked meat products. 


Recovery and utilization of natural apple flavors, 
H. P. MILrevitte and R. K. Eskew. Mimeo- 
graph Circular AIC-63, Eastern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, Bur. Agr. Chem., U. S, 
Dept. Agr. (Sept. 1944). 

Volatile aroma constituents for flavoring can be 
stripped from apple juice by flash vaporizing 10 
per cent of the raw juice at 320° F. To obtain a 
fresh flavor the juice must be subjected to elevated 
temperatures for not more than 10 seconds. 

The stripped juice is suitable for production of 
bland sirup or vinegar. The flashed vapor is 
separated from entrained liquid and fractionated 
so that the final product has from 100 to 150 
times the concentration of the flavoring constitu- 
ents in the fresh juice. 

The recovered flavor can be used with bland 
apple sirup to make a concentrate to be diluted 
for beverages. As any undesirable flavor in the 
raw material is concentrated with the wanted 
flavors, the apples must be carefully selected for 
flavor and quality. 


Instrument for measuring changes in texture of 
dehydrated fish, C. F. SHockey, L. G. McKee, 
and W. S. Hamm. Ind. & Eng. Chem., Anal. 
Ed. 16, No. 10 (Oct. 1944), p. 638. 

An instrument has been designed to show the 
relative tenderness of dehydrated fish after aging 

by determination of the force necessary to press a 
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multiple-blade shear through the samples. A 
precision of less than +5 per cent in the toughness 
value can be obtained. A series of knife blades 
fits exactly into slots in a block through which 
runs a semicircular groove to hold the sample. 
The force required to push the blades through a 
weighed quantity of the sample is read directly 
on a scale. A standard reconstitution procedure 
must be used for comparative tests. The instru- 
ment is so constructed that it can be readily 
freed of the material after a test. 

On six samples of dehydrated fish given as 
illustrations the pounds required to shear a 
standard sample more than doubled after 30 days’ 
storage. Organoleptic tests rated the samples 
in the same relative order but were not so sensitive 
to small variations in tenderness. 

The test is not suitable for judging quality 
of an unknown sample but is designed topermit 
gathering comparative data over a considerable 
period of time. For this purpose organoleptic 
tests are not sufficiently reproducible. 


Color and pigment studies with different grades of 
tomato juice, J. P. McCottum. Proc. Am. 
Soc. Hort. Sci. 44 (1944), pp. 398-402. 

Factors other than total pigments affect the 
color value of tomato juice. The carotenoid pig- 
ment content of various grades of tomato juice 
varies widely and may be used as a color indicator. 

Spectrophotometric curves which measure the 
diffuse reflection factors fail to show marked 
differences between various grades of tomato 
juice. Low reflectance in the region between 520 
and 620 millimicrons and high reflectance near 700 
millimicrons are correlated with good color as 
indicated by visual observation and pigment 
analysis. 


Soy flour in the baking industry, R. M. Boun. 
Baker’s Helper 82, No. 1,022 (Sept. 23, 1944), 
pp. 40, 51. 

A properly processed soy flour will definitely 
retard the staling of all types of baked goods, 
apparently by retarding movement of moisture 
from the starch to the gluten portion. 

Up to 3 per cent of properly processed soy flour 
can be added to bread with little or no change in 
the character of the bread, if added at the dough 
stage. Bread made with soy flour shows retarda- 
tion of staling, dough more elastic and silky, 
improved toasting properties, rich crust color, 
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and economy. No other bread ingredient adds so 
much richness or improves the quality of bread 
at so low a cost. Extracted soy flour and a 
properly processed full-fat soy flour are desirable 
for bread. Expeller soy flour has been damaged in 
manufacture. 

From 1 to 2 per cent soy flour improves the 
grain and texture of cake, gives a more moist 
and tender crumb, especially desirable in devil’s 
food cakes, retards staling, and reduces cost. 
Ten per cent of soy flour, based on the wheat 
flour, can be added to any sweet roll dough 
formula. From 3 to 5 per cent soy flour added to 
cookie formulas, based on flour, gives much the 
same enriching effect as an increase in eggs, milk, 
or shortening. The full-fat soy flour should be 
used in pie crusts. 


Use of peanut flour in baking, E. GREwe. Food 
Research 10, No. 1 (Jan—Feb. 1945), pp. 28-41. 
Spanish and Virginia peanuts were separated 

into their various component parts (shell, skin, 
germ, and cotyledon) and analyzed. The shell 
content of the Spanish type was lower than that of 
the Virginia type; the skin was the same in both; 
the germ and cotyledon contents of the Spanish 
type were greater than those of the Virginia pea- 
nut. The skins and shells were high in calcium 
and low in phosphorus compared with the germ 
and cotyledon. 

Peanut flour is an excellent flour from the nutri- 
tional standpoint. It contains about 10 times 
the mineral content of patent wheat flour, five 
times as much protein, and is much richer in 
vitamins. 

Excellent biscuits, muffins, waffles, cookies, 
and cake were made from mixtures containing 
50 per cent peanut flour or 50 per cent ground pea- 
nuts and 50 per cent wheat flour. Peanut flour 
in proportions up to 40 per cent can be used with 
wheat flour for making bread. There is a slight 
decrease in the whiteness of the crumb as the 
amount of peanut flour is increased. Since peanut 
flour does not contain gluten, the volume of the 
loaf decreases as the amount of wheat flour is 
decreased and the peanut flour increased. Peanut 
flour may be used also with whole wheat flour. 

One and one third cups of peanut flour weighs 
about the same as 1 cup of wheat flour. Recipes 
of baking-powder-leavened products can be con- 
verted to recipes containing peanut flour by 
allowing for this difference in weight. 


























HOUSING 


Contributed by Virginia Hoyt Weaver of the University of Illinois 


Key to house cost reduction. Architectural Forum 

81, No. 6 (Dec. 1944), pp. 83-84. 

In a workmanlike piece of research R. H. Denton 
of the National Housing Agency’s technical divi- 
sion has documented a little-known fact: the 
structural shell of a house represents the biggest 
single item in the cost of home ownership—60 
per cent of the total cost of an average single 
family dwelling. 

A $1,000 reduction in cost of constructing a 
typical $5,000 house would cut monthly payments 
by 16.4 per cent. In no other major cost item 
would a 20 per cent reduction cut monthly pay- 
ments by more than 5.4 per cent. Most new 
materials used in house construction recently have 
improved the quality of houses only by increasing 
their cost. 

NHA’s analysis of housing costs is intended to 
deflate the airy optimism that a longer amortiza- 
tion period or a streamlined distribution system 
can in themselves solve this problem. Cost 
reduction can be most effectively made in the 
structural shell of the house, through an integrated 
technical research program to discover new and 
less costly structural materials. A bill sponsored 
by Senators Wagner and Kilgore would provide 
federal funds for such a housing research program 
and will come before this Congress. 


Time saver standards—household closets. Ar- 
chitectural Record 96, No. 6 (Dec. 1944), pp. 
103-104. 

Explanatory drawings are given of plans, ele- 
vations, and vertical cross sections of the following: 
living room closet, housekeeper’s desk closet, 
sports equipment closet, closets for bed and bath 
linen, dining room storage, bathroom and medi- 
cine, second floor household appliances. The 
research for this was done by Larch Renshaw, 
AIA, and is excellent. (Photographs of a similar, 
but more inclusive, living room closet can be seen 
in the January 22, 1945, issue of Life magazine.) 
Designed for living—plastic furniture. Bakelite 

Rev. 16, No. 3 (Oct. 1944), pp. 3-5. 

In 1907, Dr. Leo H. Baekeland discovered 
bakelite phenol formaldehyde resin and introduced 
modern synthetic plastics. These resin glues 
have made possible wood surfaces unaffected by 
moisture, alcohol, or slow-burning cigarettes, and 
scientifically designed chairs, which utilize labora- 
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tory research findings about body positions in 
rest, fatigue, and at work. These chairs increase 
efficiency of performance, improve health, and 
provide the maximum amount of relaxation. 
Early functional art was severe in line and not 
satisfying in the home. Lately, there has been 
added a dynamic grace of line, a pleasing lightness, 
and a gaiety hitherto unknown. 


Three passenger bath. Architectural Forum 81, 

No. 6 (Dec. 1944), pp. 122-128. 

A “three passenger bathroom” for family 
dressing, by a subdivided arrangement which 
takes about twice as much space as a small 
standard bathroom, multiplies by three or four 
the functioning capacity of the conventional 
layout without increasing the number of fixtures 
or complexity of plumbing. Bath and toilet 
compartments open into a lavatory anteroom 
which also serves for dressing and contains storage 
space. 

This is as practical for remodeling as for new 
construction. Lavatory anteroom walls are of 
natural plywood, closet doors are sliding mirror 
panels, strong and even illumination is from 
globes concealed behind a translucent plastic 
ceiling. It is designed on a two-foot module; 
standard four-foot panel materials of all types 
may be used. 


Educating the home builder. J. Am. Inst. of 

Architects 3, No. 2 (Feb. 1945), pp. 81-83. 

A 6-lecture program in consumer education, 
“Building or Buying a House,” was organized by 
B. K. Johnstone, head of the department of archi- 
tecture of The Pennsylvania State College and is 
administered and offered to communities through- 
out the state by the extension services of the 
College. The two-hour illustrated lectures are on 
(1) financing, (2) selecting a site, (3) planning and 
plan analysis, (4) judging house construction, (5) 
cost analysis and the building budget, (6) the 
architect, contractor, contracts, and _ liability. 
Emphasis is on facts rather than on opinions. 

The program has been received so well by com- 
munities throughout the state that a full-time 
lecturer is now employed. Eighteen towns now 
have the lecture series. 

In each community, a local organization spon- 
sors the program. Each class section is limited 
to 50 people, and the sponsoring organization 
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pays the College $250 for the first section and $200 
for each additional section. The College furnishes 
the lecturer, the room, and publicity materials. 
The sponsoring organization decides what the 
tuition is to be, but the College requires that it be 
not less than $2 per person or $3 per married 
couple. 

The sponsoring organization takes charge of 
registration, collects the tuition, and keeps what- 
ever money it collects. Each person enrolled 
receives a set of mimeographed notes with each 
lecture, and a portfolio for the notes and clippings. 
Soon these will be published by Whittlesey House 
under the title “Building or Buying a House.” 


Interiors 104, No. 6 (Jan. 1945). 

P. 9. Imperial Chemical Industries reports a 
synthetic wool fiber, ardil, made from the protein 
in peanuts. Cost will be about the same as 
currently for rayon. Moths detest it. Use: for 
upholstery. 

P.10. Only city in the country heated entirely 
from a central steam heating system is Virginia, 
Minnesota. Steam mains run down every street. 
A master thermostat controls the temperature in 
each house. The average householder in a 5-room 
house pays $70 per year, about half what it would 
cost the individual to heat rooms and water. 

Residents glory in an almost smokeless city, 
fewer cleaning bills, less laundry work, reduced 
fire hazard, a minimum of housework and colds, 
and no coal or ashes to be handled. 

Pp. 112-114. R. Buckminster Fuller, con- 
sultant on housing for H. J. Kaiser, has designed a 
house with plastic outer walls and inner partitions 
of translucent panels. Doors are pneumatic 
and roll up and down. The pneumatic floors are 
made of sheets of dunaluminum filled with com- 
pressed air. The prefabricated bathroom is 
stamped from a single sheet of copper. In it 
complete ablutions will be performed in a soapy 
steam consuming only two quarts of water per 
ablution. A washing machine will do the laundry 
in three minutes. 

P. 116. Continental Industries (Chester A. 
Bowles, chairman) is doing research on washing 
machines (one low and one higher priced), vacuum 
cleaners (plug-in or with a motor), and a self- 
locking electric cord for home appliances. 

P. 116. The Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
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pany plans to make a pressing iron without a cord. 
This will have a thermostat-controlled electric 
safety base, supplying heat which will be absorbed 
by a sponge-iron plate inside the iron. As in 
good irons with cords, the user can adjust heat to 
specific fabrics. 


Rural housing and resettlement in the Columbia 
River basin. Task—West Coast Issue (Winter 
1944-45), pp. 15-17. 

The cost of developing and improving farm 
land and providing adequate housing today exceeds 
the loan value of farm property. A modern 
housing policy for reclamation projects has been 
set up by the Columbia Basin Joint Investigations, 
representing the U. S. Departments of Interior and 
Agriculture and other agencies, which recommends 
that housing for settlers with inadequate capital 
be publicly constructed. This decision was 
reached after research showed that thesettler’s 
spare time can be more efficiently used on canal 
or road construction than on housing, which re- 
quires special skills. Public initiative is the only 
alternative to the settler’s traditional improvisation 
of shack or basement home, as small farmers 
without capital have no charms for private 
enterprise. 

“Public initiative . . . is only half the battle, 
however, for the CBJI Committee still sticks to 
the notion that it would somehow be immoral for a 
settler to have a decent home right at the start. 
According to the policy outlined, the Government 
would first build a basement and put a roof 
over it. Then, some years later, if the settler 
had been very good . . . the Government would 
come back, remove the roof and build a real house 
over the basement. FPHA and FSA have vainly 
pointed out the wastefulness of this procedure.” 

For these farms minimum adequate houses, by 
USDA standards, would cost about $2,800 to 
$3,000 apiece at 1940 prices. Amortization of 
this amount at 3 per cent is almost $125 a year, 
for 40 years, or with depreciation and insurance, 
about $200 annually. Our system of farm real 
estate values militates against decent rural housing. 
Land values are estimated at a too-high level 
that disregards the cost of proper housing. The 
poverty of American farm families is not reflected 
in land value—an important deterrent to better 
housing. 
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News Notes... 





Arizona 


Arizona Home Economics Association. Dis- 
trict meetings have been planned instead of a state 
meeting. 

State Department of Education. Elementary 
and high school homemaking teachers in Phoenix 
high school districts participated in a curriculum 
workshop on November 18. 

Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe. 
Rowan Elliff, formerly of the University of Ne- 
braska, has joined the staff. 

University of Arizona. B. Eleanor Johnson 
discussed “What Arizona Women Want in Post- 
war America” at a meeting of women leaders and 
industrial managers in Phoenix on February 27. 

Extension Service. Reva Lincoln, formerly 
with the New York State Emergency Food Com- 
mission, is the new extension nutritionist. 

Ruth Cook was appointed home demonstration 
agent in Navajo and Apache Counties to succeed 
Alice Beesley, now head of the home economics de- 
partment at Fort Hays Kansas State College. 


Arkansas 


Northwest Arkansas Tri-County Meeting. 
Washington County home economists were hosts 
to 40 members of the Northwest Arkansas Tri- 
County home economics unit at a luncheon and all- 
day meeting at the University of Arkansas in 
February. 

Lorraine Williams was chairman. The program 
consisted of a panel discussion of “Youth in Rela- 
tionship to the Community,” led by the Rev. 
John P. McConnell. Panel members included 
Dora Dean, Merton D. Oyler, J. L. Charlton, 
Julian Tatum, and high school girls from Benton- 
ville, Rogers, Fayetteville, and Huntsville. 
Luncheon was served by the University home eco- 
nomics girls under the direction of Zilpha Battey. 

Extension Service. Mary Louise Rye is acting 
district home demonstration agent in the north- 
west district while Lois Scantland is studying at 
Columbia University. 

Sybil Bates, formerly specialist in home 
industries, is now with the Colorado Extension 
Service as specialist in clothing. 

The Arkansas legislature passed House Bill 250, 
making enrichment of all bread and flour sold in 
Arkansas compulsory after July 1. 
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Farm Security Administration. Evelyn Welch 
is now state home management supervisor. 


California 

California Home Economics Association. 
Northern Section. The February meeting was 
on home safety, and C. G. Chipchase of the State 
Industrial Accident Commission was guest speaker. 
Edna Black, Tehama County home demonstration 
agent, discussed the contribution made to personal 
safety by the right type of shoes and adequate care 
of the feet. An exhibit was arranged of posters 
and pamphlets from the National Safety Council 
and of posters prepared in the home economics 
classes of Chico State College. Section members 
contributed teaching devices for the project. 

San Diego Section. At the February meeting 
L. B. Manley of the Quality Dairy discussed the 
“Wartime Dairy Industry.” 

“City Planning and Modern Architecture” was 
the program theme of the March meeting, at which 
Lloyd Ruocco, a local architect, spoke. 

Chico State College. Dorothy Tilden is partici- 
pating in a series of conferences called by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to discuss 
housing problems of home economics departments 
and the home economics curriculum. 

War Relocation Authority. As chief dietitian 
for the Authority, Grace Lawson is teaching 300 
Isei men and women the “Basic 7” in an adult 
education class. Under her direction they are 
making a Japanese-American Cookbook. 

Fullerton. With the help of Esther Pierce, who 
sponsored a state cannery at Fullerton High School 
last summer, Fullerton homemakers put up over 
9,000 tin cans and some glass jars of fruit and 
vegetables. Both home-grown and market prod- 
uce was canned, and to date no spoilage has been 
reported. The project is to be repeated this sum- 
mer with Miss Pierce as director and Ina Gerritt 
as assistant. 

Miss Gerritt reports that a most successful Span- 
ish dinner was served to the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club of Fullerton by the Cater- 
ing Class of Fullerton High School. Most of the 
recipes used were taken from Elena’s Famous 
Mexican and Spanish Recipes. 

Sacramento. Martha Hecke, who resigned from 
the staff of the California Junior High School in 
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1942 to direct the cafeteria at Camp Beale, is now 
in Hawaii in charge of food and sanitation in one 
of the camps there. 

Christine Neilson, nutritionist, formerly of the 
McClatchy High School, who went into defense 
work last year, is now stationed at the Hospital 
Base at Tacoma, Washington. 

San Francisco. Jane Sedgwick, newly ap- 
pointed food administrator for correctional institu- 
tions in California, is working on the planning of 
new postwar kitchens and the remodeling of old 
kitchens for California prisons and correctional 
schools and camps. 


Colorado 


Colorado Home Economics Association. As a 
substitute for the canceled spring meeting a news- 
letter will be issued to all members of the Associa- 
tion and to others interested in its work. 

Regional Meeting of High School Clubs. A 
regional meeting of representatives of high school 
home economics clubs from Utah, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, and Colorado was held on the campus of 
Colorado State College on March 12 and 13 under 
the leadership of Hazel Frost, national adviser. 
The U. S. Office of Education was represented by 
Rua Van Horn. 

Colorado State College. The College is observ- 
ing its 75th anniversary in 1945 with a series of 
meetings and celebrations. The first, on February 
10, included two meetings and a dinner, all at- 
tended by members of the state legislature, then 
in session in Denver. Guest speakers were J. L. 
Morrill, president of the University of Wyoming, 
and Milton S. Eisenhower, president of Kansas 
State College. 

The College will go on a quarter basis after this 
school year, and the home economics curriculum 
has been revised accordingly. 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley. 
Community experiences of students include help- 
ing the OPA check ceiling prices, working on 
surgical dressings for the Red Cross, visiting 
furriers, freezing foods for homemakers, and 
holding fashion shows in the local theater. 

University of Colorado. The home economics 
enrollment is holding to its prewar level, and home 
economics students are taking their share of Uni- 
versity honors. 


Extension Service. The homes of 9,300 home 


demonstration club members and of 23,700 other 
women were reached with some form of educational 
material during the past year. 
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Sybil Dean Bates, formerly clothing specialist 
in Arkansas, has been appointed to a similar posi- 
tion in Colorado, and Ruth Widner, formerly 
home demonstration agent in Illinois and La Plata 
County, Colorado, has been appointed assistant 
state home demonstration agent. 

Adult Classes. Active adult classes are reported 
at Mesa and Trinidad Junior Colleges. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. At 
the February meeting, the members voted in favor 
of a state law making enrichment of bread and 
flour obligatory, state aid to schools, and the pres- 
ent legislative policy of the AHEA. 

The Association has applied for membership 
in the Women’s Joint Action Committee for 
Community Organizations, now forming in Con- 
necticut. Association representatives are Alice 
Gallivan, president, and Evalyn Bergstrand. The 
first project of the new organization will be to 
scrutinize proposed legislation of social and eco- 
nomic importance to the home. 

Hartford Home Economics Club. The Club 
allocated money to the Connecticut Association to 
help defray expenses of the four Connecticut high 
school delegates to the regional meeting of the 
National Organization of High School Home Eco- 
nomics Clubs in Syracuse, New York, in April. 

Connecticut College. The nutrition in industry 
committee, of which Margaret S. Chaney is chair- 
man, has been holding a series of regional meetings 
during the springmonths. Food service managers, 
community nutritionists, labor delegates, and 
state representatives of organizations concerned 
with manpower, equipment, food supply, and 
distribution have been participating. 

Connecticut Dietetic Association. The Associa- 
tion is putting the handbook “Dietetics as a Pro- 
fession,” published by the American Dietetic 
Association, into the hands of all Connecticut 
high school principals and into home economics 
departments of the colleges in the state. 

Extension Service. Helen Roberts resigned to 
join the clothing and textiles staff at the University 
of Wyoming, and Frieda A. Sloop resigned to 
become director of home service of the Eastern 
States Farmers’ Exchange, with headquarters at 
West Springfield, Massachusetts. 

State Department of Health. Eloise Keckefoth, 
formerly of the Waterbury Nutrition Council, 
is now nutrition consultant with the Bureau of 
Child Hygiene of the Department. 
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News Notes 


Florida 


State Defense Council. In line with the recom- 
mendations of Governor Millard F. Caldwell, 
the Council headquarters will be further reorgan- 
ized and streamlined. It is the governor’s desire, 
however, to preserve intact the civilian defense 
organizations of volunteer workers over the state 
so that they may continue their present efforts 
in essential home-front programs and be avail- 
able for any emergency. 

The St. Petersburg Area Defense Council was 
commended in the Nutrition News Letter of the 
War Food Administration for its campaign in 
building interest during Nutrition Month. Dur- 
ing that period the National Wartime Food Guide 
was distributed in the pay envelopes of employees 
of the post office, city hall, and local utility com- 
pany, and a number of projects were started in the 
junior and senior high schools, including the IEB 
(I Eat Breakfast) Club. 

Florida State College for Women. For the 
second time since the summer of 1942 a course in 
Care and Protection of Children in Wartime for 
high school graduates is being offered this semester 
at the College at the request of the state child 
care committee. Girls completing it will receive 
State Defense Council certificates entitling them 
to do volunteer work in the nursery schools as 
child care aides. Those with the necessary qualifi- 
cations will be eligible for employment in nursery 
schools. About 100 Florida students have com- 
pleted the course to date. 

Southern States Work Conference. At its 
annual meeting at Daytona Beach the conference 
considered “Building a Better Southern Region 
Through Education: Planning for Vocational 
Education.” A committee of home economists 
was appointed to consider this phase of vocational 
education. 

Hawaii 

Department of Public Instruction. Kenneth 
May, representative of the War Food Administra- 
tion School Lunch Program, San Francisco, visited 
island schools with Mrs. Caroline B. Edwards, 
territorial supervisor of home economics education. 

Peggy Matsumoto is supervisor of the fifth-year 
probationary teachers. 

Territorial Nutrition Committee. Miriam Jack- 
son Emery was elected chairman after Carey D. 
Miller resigned. 

The committee aided McKinley High School 
with its Nutrition Week program, in which science, 
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health, art, and homemaking classes and the daily 
newspaper co-operated. Teeth and posture were 
checked. One student made cartoon slides depict- 
ing results of good and faulty nutrition to ac- 
company the nutrition movie “Proof of the Pud- 
ding.” 

Sets of slides emphasizing the cooking of vege- 
tables to save minerals are being shown in movie 
houses in several] districts on the islands of Molokai, 
Maui, and Hawaii. The War Food Administra- 
tion film “The Man Who Missed His Breakfast” 
has been shown 18 times to 3400 people. 

Extension Service. Frances Jones, formerly 
home demonstration agent in Hugo, Oklahoma, is 
a new home demonstration agent. 

Energetic young women with successful experi- 
ence in agricultural extension service are needed in 
Hawaii. The program is similar to that on the 
mainland, and agents work with women and girls 
of Japanese, Portuguese, Hawaiian, and Filipino 
nationality groups in home demonstration and 4-H 
club work in all phases of home economics, with 
emphasis on nutrition and health projects. Most 
people the agents work with understand English, 

Home Defense Committee. Katherine Bazore 
Gruelle was appointed chairman after Miriam 
Jackson Emery retired. 

The health committee of the Council of Social 
Agencies of Hilo has requested use of members’ 
radio script relating to nutrition and island foods 
to broadcast over station KHBC to reach home- 
makers unable to hear Honolulu stations. 


Idaho 


Idaho Home Economics Association. At the 
state homemaking conference last summer and in 
sectional meetings of the Idaho Education Associa- 
tion, teachers asked that smaller meetings for 
discussion of on-the-job problems be held. As a 
result, five such meetings, in various sections of 
the state, have been held during the year. 

State Nutrition Committee. The March 21 
meeting of the Committee in Moscow was attended 
by Dr. Walter Wilkins of the U. S. Public Health 
Service and Helen Walsh, regional nutrition con- 
sultant of the War Food Administration. 

University of Idaho. Irva Bryant of New AIl- 
bany, Mississippi, is a new staff member. 

Gladys Olson, home economics education con- 
sultant of the National Safety Council, was in 
Idaho during February. While in Boise, she met 
with the Boise Home Economists’ Club, high 
school classes, and with University groups. 
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Extension Service. Mildred Haberly, nutrition- 
ist, has been conducting a series of workshops on 
breadmaking throughout the state. 

Florence Stewart, formerly home demonstration 
agent in Furnas County, Nebraska, has been ap- 
pointed emergency food preservation assistant in 
Canyon County. 

Illinois 

College Club Province VII Workshop. Dele- 
gates and advisers from Michigan, Iowa, Illinois, 
and southern Wisconsin attended the Province VII 
Workshop in Chicago on February 16 and 17. 

Province officers elected were: adviser, Helen 
Herriott, State University of Iowa; president, 
Gloria Kelly, State University of Iowa; vice-presi- 
dent, Patricia J. Easley, Michigan State College; 
treasurer, Florence Bahr, University of Wisconsin. 

Co-operative Projects Meeting. A meeting of 
the North Central Region leaders of the National 
Co-operative Projects for Conservation of Nutri- 
tive Values of Foods was called on February 1 and 
2 in Chicago by Dean C. H. Bailey of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, co-ordinator for the region. 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Da- 
kota, and Wisconsin were represented by at least 
one delegate each. 

Carthage College. The course in “Marriage 
and the Family” has been elected this year by as 
many men as women students. 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College. A 
workshop in clothing remodeling and renovation 
will be a feature of the 1945 summer school. 

Illinois State Normal University. Home eco- 
nomics staff members are working onan instrument 
to determine the social adjustment of students. 

MacMurray College. Amanda _ Rosenquist, 
formerly of South Dakota State College, is the new 
head of the home economics department. 

Gladys Wardwell is now head of the home 
economics department at Lake Erie College. 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College. In 
lieu of Farm and Home Week, DeKalb County 
home bureau units met for a one-day meeting in 
the home economics department at the College. 

University of Chicago. Lydia J. Roberts taught 


last winter at the University of Puerto Rico. 
Marion Clark spoke at a recent meeting of the 
TCRA Forum in Chicago on “Textile Design as a 
Record of Current Events and Interests in Historic 
and Modern Fabrics.” 
University of Illinois. Gladys Kinsman Lewis 
returned to her home in Denver on February 1. 
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Lucille Powers is teaching foods at Santa Bar- 
bara College, University of California. 

Ida Bruner has been appointed assistant in the 
child development laboratory. 

Mrs. Sara Eng is a full-time assistant in home 
economics research. 

Nelma Saylor has joined the institution manage- 
ment staff. 

The home economics department, in co-opera- 
tion with the department of animal nutrition, is 
studying the effect of cocoa on the utilization of 
calcium by human subjects. Seven girl students 
living in a project house are serving as subjects. 

Phyllis Myers, a senior, was granted the Borden 
scholarship of $300 for her scholastic standing and 
work in foods. 

Both 4- and 8-week graduate courses in home 
economics will be offered this summer. Adult 
education and housing will be stressed. 

Chicago Public Schools. Mary E. Mark has 
been appointed director of the Bureau of House- 
hold Arts to succeed Frances L. Swain, retired. 


Indiana 


High School Regional Conference. The high 
school home economics clubs of Central Region C 
held their conference at the Ball State Teachers 
College on May 4 and 5. Hazel Frost, national 
adviser, and Rua Van Horn of the U. S. Office of 
Education will be in charge of the meetings. 

Ball State Teachers College. A workshop in 
Adult Homemaking Education will be held from 
June 11 to 23. Consultants will be Mary Lyle, 
Esther McGinnis, and Mary Bell Vaughn. Mrs. 
Marie P. Ringle will serve as co-ordinator. 

Theta Sigma Phi sponsored a vocational guid- 
ance program on March8. Any interested student 
could attend. Alice Mary Noon, vocational guid- 
ance chairman of the home economists in business 
group in the region, was the main speaker. Stu- 
dents had an opportunity to consult representa- 
tives in seven areas of home economics. 

DePauw University. Bonnie Jean Clark, re- 
cently of the University of California, is the new 
instructor in clothing and applied art. 

Indiana State Teachers College. Mrs. Bonnie 
Barrick is now teaching at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. Her successor as home manage- 
ment instructor is Celeste Burgeson. 

The home economics department, in co-opera- 
tion with the Laboratory School staff, will conduct 
a workshop in nutrition at the elementary level 
from July 2 to 13. Mrs. Mary Alice Banks and 
Mary D. Reed will be in charge. 
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News Notes 


Indiana University. Una Robinson is on leave 
to teach in the School of Tropical Medicine at 
the University of Puerto Rico. 

Pre-service and in-service teachers met at the 
University March 2 and 3 to study problems in 
teaching home food production and preservation. 

In addition to field trips to houses built at -vari- 
ous economic levels, students in a course on the 
house are sharing their experiences with others at 
the University through the AAUW exhibit “Look 
at Your Neighborhood” displayed in one of the 
main entrance halls. 

About two-thirds of the students attending the 
course Meal Planning and Serving, offered through 
the evening school division, are employed adults or 
students not enrolled in day classes. 

Purdue University. A refresher program was 
offered March 16 and 17 at Purdue for teachers in 
surrounding districts responsible for classes in food 
production and preservation. Student teachers 
also attended. 

A 10-week series of 15-minute Wednesday morn- 
ing broadcasts on problems in purchasing for the 
home and individual is being sponsored by the 
School of Home Economics and the department of 
home economics education. Another series of 15 
broadcasts on home economics positions has been 
given each Monday. 

Mrs. Lenore Kent is a new member of the Nurs- 
ery School staff, and Marie Nagovsky is a new 
member of the home economics education staff. 

A Home Economics Curriculum Workshop, to 
be conducted in co-operation with the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, is scheduled from 
June 18 to 30. Rua Van Horn will be the con- 
sultant. 


lowa 


Iowa Home Economics Association. The Asso- 
ciation’s spring meeting has been canceled. The 
council, however, met on March 24. 

A bulletin on teaching as a profession for home 
economists, prepared by a subcommittee, was 
sponsored by the Association, which paid for 1,000 
copies to go to high schools and colleges to aid in 
vocational guidance. 

Teachers Meeting. A group of Iowa college 
and university home economics teachers held their 
fourth meeting in Cedar Rapids on February 10. 
Twelve of the 16 colleges which train home econom- 
ics teachers have been represented at one or more 
of the meetings. 

County Groups. Iowa home economics teachers 
are organized into county groups, most of which 
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have held their second meeting of the school year. 
The Linn County organization is especially active. 

Iowa State College. Dr. Pearl Swanson has 
been appointed assistant director of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station in charge of home 
economics research. She is the first woman to hold 
such a position. 

Home economics education workshops to be 
offered this summer include one on adult education 
programs, one on relating home economics club 
activities to the high school curriculum, and one on 
evaluation of home economics curricula. 

Dr. Ercel Eppright, formerly of Texas State 
College for Women, will assume her duties as head 
of the foods and nutrition department on June 15. 

Extension Service. Teh-Yin Ma, a Chinese 
woman studying extension work in the United 
States, is making a 2}-month study of the activities 
of Iowa extension workers. 


Kansas 


Kansas Home Economics Association. The an- 
nual meeting scheduled for March 17 was canceled, 
but a meeting of the council was called that day. 
Florence Palmer, supervisor of home economics in 
Kansas City, Kansas, is president. The election 
was held by mail. 

College Clubs Workshop. The Province IX 
workshop met on February 9 in Lawrence. Presi- 
dents and advisers of the college clubs in the state 
were hostesses to representatives from Missouri, 
Nebraska, and Oklahoma. 

Kansas State College. An exhibit in Calvin 
Hall of the new fabric aralac, made from milk, 
shows the fiber, the yarn, and the cloth. 

The home economics enrollment of 500 students 
for the second semester led that of all other schools 
in the College. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburgh. 
Martha Kramer of Kansas State College was the 
speaker at a dinner meeting of the Home Econom- 
ics Club and Phi Upsilon Omicron. She told of 
her experiences in a Japanese prison camp. 

At the spring conference for high school teachers 
“Family Relationships for the Postwar Period” 
was the topic discussed. 

University of Kansas. Mrs. Ralph Bunn, an 
alumna who has had experience in Lanham Fund 
Nursery Schools of Tacoma, Washington, and - 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, is the new administrative super- 
visor of Lanham Fund Nursery Schools of Law- 
rence and Sunflower Village to succeed Mary 
Elizabeth Evans. 

The Postwar Planning Committee has drawn up 
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a program of work for furthering health and educa- 
tion in the reconstruction period. The committee 
is made up of teachers, dietitians, women in 
business, and homemakers. Margaret Justin is 
chairman. 

Ellis. Mrs. Hazel Lewis’ Foods II class became 
so interested in the unit on “Food Preservation” 
that the girls worked toward a representative dis- 
play to be shown at the Ellis County Junior Fair. 
To make the project more interesting, fruits and 
vegetables were brought from home and canned by 
the open kettle, hot water bath, and pressure 
cooker methods. 

Ellsworth. High school homemaking classes 
under the direction of Wilma Staehli had charge of 
the county nutrition windows in October. The 
girls demonstrated correct and incorrect procedures 
in serving and eating a meal. Charts with “do’s 
and dont’s” were posted on the wall, and one girl 
in each window pointed to the appropriate lines as 
the meals progressed. 

Louisiana 

State Department of Education. The twoschool 
lunchroom supervisors are emphasizing the in- 
service training of lunchroom workers through 
workshops organized on a parish-wide basis. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. Helen Gra- 
ham, dean emeritus of home economics and often 
referred to as “dean of home economics in Louisi- 
ana,” has been honored by the creation of the 
Helen Graham Graduate Scholarship Fund at the 
Institute. Louisiana Tech graduates in home 
economics celebrated the attainment of the $500 
scholarship goal by honoring “their Miss Helen” 
with a dinner in the campus dining hall on March 
17. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute. Imogene 
McCallum used her leave last fall to study the 
organization of the Kaiser Child Care Center in 
Portland and to become head teacher of 18-month- 
old children at one of the centers. She also worked 
the swing shift at one center. 

Sadie Wilson, dietitian at the Farm Dining Hall 
and for the V-12 Unit of the Navy Training Corps, 
is a new member of the home economics staff. 

War Food Administration. Mrs. Margy L. 
Campbell and Virginia Peden have been appointed 
junior school lunch representatives in Louisiana. 
Miss Peden replaces Aline Hamiter, who was pro- 
moted and transferred to Kansas as district school 
lunch representative. 

A total of 1,270 schools have been certified for 
participation in the Community School Lunch 
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Program, with an estimated average daily partici- 
pation of 145,000 children. 


Maryland 


University of Maryland. At the fall meeting in 
Chicago of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, Dean Marie Mount was elected 
secretary of the home economics section. 

Jane Crow, who has been on the staff at Salem 
College since she received her master’s degree at 
the University in 1938, has returned to the campus 
as an instructor of Institution Management and 
Home Management House adviser. 

Suzanne F. Cassels is the new instructor in the 
department of practical arts. She formerly was 
assistant in window display at the John C. Mac- 
Innes Company, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Ruth Lingle, the home economics senior with the 
highest average, was granted the first $300 Borden 
scholarship from a grant from the Borden Milk 
Company to the College of Home Economics. 

This quarter four students from Brazil (Aracoeli 
Moreno, Heloisa Gama, Cilda Gomes, and Elerisa 
Ellery) sent to this country by the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs to study food, nutrition, 
and other related subjects, began six months’ 
study at the College. After their training here 
they will return to Brazil to help with nutritional 
and food problems in certain areas. 


Massachusetts 

Massachusetts Home Economics Association. 
The Executive Board met in Boston on the evening 
of January 19 with Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, president 
of the AHEA, as guest of honor. 

Mrs. Lewis reviewed the experiences of other 
state associations in meeting problems similar to 
some of those of the Massachusetts Association 
during this crisis and explained briefly the objec- 
tive of the new high school club organization, which 
has the co-operative backing of the AHEA and the 
U. S. Department of Education. Some of the 
Massachusetts Association’s experiences were de- 
scribed by Board members, and a report was made 
on proposed state legislation, particularly the bill 
for the enrichment of flour and breads which the 
Board went on record as favoring. 

Eastern Massachusetts Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. At the winter meeting on January 20 at 
Simmons College, Mrs. Lewis discussed ‘‘What’s 
Ahead for Us.” 


Michigan 
Michigan Home Economics Association. Inas- 
much as the annual meeting was canceled, the next 
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News Notes 


newsletter will be a “Convention by Correspond- 
ence.” 

Central Michigan College of Education. Pre- 
dietetics students are having work experience in the 
local community hospital. 

Northern Michigan College of Education. Stu- 
dents in Mrs. Ruby Richey’s dietetic and nutrition 
class, in co-operation with the health service de- 
partment, prepared suggestions as to nutritive 
values and quick-and-easy-to-prepare menus for a 
week for “light housekeeping” students on the 
campus. These students were also invited to have 
conferences with the home economics students and 
their instructor. 

Western Michigan College of Education. A 
clinic for beginning home economics teachers held 
in the home economics department on November 4 
was attended by 13 first-year teachers. 

The home economics department is helping with 
the arts and crafts project sponsored by the local 
Red Cross for crippled veterans at Percy Jones 
Hospital, Battle Creek. Home economics teachers 
or students teach crafts Monday night from six to 
eight o’clock. 

State Board of Control for Vocational Education. 
Increased interest was shown this year in job try- 
outs during advanced work in homemaking for 
senior high school girls. Many girls analyzed their 
out-of-school job and ways of improving them- 
selves on it. 

A graduate course designed to put more meaning 
in methods was offered in Traverse City to Michi- 
gan State College students. Though 200 miles 
from the campus, the course was planned in a 
center where a variety of work in both urban and 
rural communities was being conducted. Mary 
Lee Hurt was the teacher. 

State Department of Health. The division of 
nutrition of the Bureau of Maternal and Child 
Health has been participating in a series of town- 
ship or zone meetings, arranged through the co- 
operative efforts of the county health departments 
and county school commissioners, for teachers to 
discuss problems, programs, and plans. 

Elizabeth Jukes, a graduate of the course in 
Public Health Nutrition at Simmons College, has 
been appointed nutrition consultant. 

Extension Service. A three-day training school 
was held at Michigan State College from February 
27 to March 1 to inform the 16 war food assistants 
as to latest developments in gardening, food preser- 
vation, and nutrition. 

Mrs. Vivian MacFawn, who received her MS 
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degree in nutrition at Simmons College, began work 
as nutrition specialist in December. 

Farm Security Administration. Julia Pond, 
extension home management specialist, has been 
assisting in the planning of new and remodeled 
houses for farm ownership borrowers. 

Home management supervisors will attend train- 
ing schools on reupholstery of furniture and on 
making slip covers, conducted by the Extension 
Service in various centers throughout the state. 


Minnesota 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. 
Home economists in social welfare and public 
health work met in December to organize a social 
welfare and public health committee of the Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Florence Scott and Mrs. Mabel 
Lagos, both of the Minneapolis Community Health 
Service, were elected chairman and secretary, re- 
spectively. A study of the cost of living as it 
relates to the various budget items was decided 
upon as the project most helpful to the group. 

A Home Economics Refresher Day was arranged 
by the Association on February 10 in Minneapolis. 
Jane Leichsenring discussed ““New Developments 
in Foods and Nutrition”; Ethel Phelps, “The 
Outlook for Clothing in 1945”; Ruth Mitchell, 
“The Home Economist and Legislation’; and 
Harold B. Hanson, “How Can We Help the Re- 
turning Veteran?” 

Representatives from the college clubs of Prov- 
ince VIII met in Minneapolis on February 23 and 
24. Ten clubs from North and South Dakota, 
Minnesota, and western Wisconsin were repre- 
sented. Plans discussed for the coming year in- 
cluded joint activities with the state associations, 
activities of international scope, and plans for 
effective local programs. Eva Donelson is prov- 
ince adviser. 

State Nutrition Committee. The committee 
prepared and presented to the state legislature a 
bill on the enrichment of white flour, bread, and 
rolls in accordance with the war food order stand- 
ards now in effect. It has been passed by both the 
House and Senate committees and has been en- 
dorsed by many groups in the state. 

Augsburg College. A home economics depart- 
ment was established in September, at the time of 
the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the College. The program is one 
of home economics in general education, and most 
classes are open to both men and women. Ruth 
Segolson is head of the new department. 

Gustavus Adolphus College. The College is 
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contemplating the establishment of home econom- 
ics courses as part of the regular curriculum. The 
primary objective is to provide training which will 
be helpful to future homemakers. 

Macalester College. The College has an un- 
usually large enrollment this year, and about one- 
fourth of the girls are electing home economics. 
Mrs. Maxine Otten is head of the department. 

University of Minnesota. The home economics 
extension curriculum is being revised in an attempt 
to make it more functional for the home economics 
extension worker. The revision committee was 
composed of Esther McKowen, Eva Blair, Anna 
Krost, and Ella J. Rose. Qualified students will 
be recommended for supervised pre-extension field 
experience the summer following the junior year. 
Mississippi 

Mississippi Home Economics Association. The 
executive committee meeting on March 30 in Jack- 
son included reports of committees working on 
changes in meeting plans. 

State Nutrition Committee. Five county com- 
mittees have sponsored workshops for lunchroom 
workers similar to the one in Jones County, which 
was attended by 55 workers from 21 white schools 
and 4 Negroschools. Eleanor Wilson, state super- 
visor of lunchrooms for the Department of Educa- 
tion, and Florence Allen, her assistant in charge of 
Negro work, were assisted by Mrs. Celia Hissong, 
county home demonstration agent, and Dollye 
Holmes, Negro home demonstration agent, and by 
home economics teachers in four schools and the 
County Health Department workers. 

Mississippi State College for Women. A one- 
week indoctrination course in food inspection will 
be conducted in May at the College by a represen- 
tative of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
After passing an examination at the end of the 
week, seniors will be able to secure Civil Service 
ratings as food inspectors. 

As part of the summer session, which begins 
May 30, the first graduate workshop on the Nursery 
School Child and His Family will be conducted 
under Marjorie Armstrong’s direction. 

Dean Agnes Ellen Harris of the University of 
Alabama was one of the speakers at a recent con- 
ference on Higher Education for Women. 

Extension Service. New assistant home demon- 
stration agents in charge of food production and 
conservation in urban areas are Mrs. Annie B. 
Hancock of Vicksburg and Mrs. Una Y. Mayfield 
of Jackson. 

Mrs. Charles W. Sewell and Mrs. Wilma B. 
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Sledge recently conferred at State College with 
Mrs. Randall, president-elect of the State Council, 
and with May Cresswell and with other staff mem- 
bers regarding rural home problems. 

Farm Security Administration. The 80 home 
management supervisors will receive more specific 
training in rural health problems in 1945 in order 
to improve farm life among FSA clients. New 
home economics staff members are Mrs. Nelle P. 
Jackson, Bobbye Boggan, Mary L. Barksdale, and 
Frances Townsend. 


Missouri 


State Department of Education. District con- 
ferences for teachers of vocational home economics 
were held in eight centers in the state during the 
fall. Problems in curriculum evaluation, organiz- 
ing an efficient and attractive homemaking depart- 
ment, and student club organizations made up the 
conference programs. 

Rita Louise Youmans, former teacher at St. 
Charles, is now assistant state supervisor of home 
economics education. 

A district conference for Negro teachers of home 
economics was held at Sikeston on February 24. 
The program was devoted to problems connected 
with developing a program of work, the home proj- 
ect program, teaching nutrition, the school lunch, 
and the student club organization. 


Montana 


University of Montana. Mrs. Helen Iseley 
Beaver, who taught at the University of Washing- 
ton last year, has joined the staff to teach Freshman 
Foods, Problems in Family Living, and Home 
Management. 

Marie Nagovsky, who has been the supervising 
teacher at Missoula County High School in charge 
of student teachers from the home economics de- 
partment of the University, has resigned to become 
itinerant teacher trainer in home economics educa- 
tion at Purdue University. 

State Department of Education. The depart- 
ment of vocational education, in co-operation with 
Montana State College, will offer a summer session 
at the College from June 11 to 30 for teachers of 
home economics, agriculture, industrial education, 
and occupational guidance. Emphasis will be 
placed on home carpentry, furniture repair, uphol- 
stering, renovation, making of slip covers, and a 
workshop in home improvement. Other courses 


will include a survey of methods in home economics 
education, crafts, diet therapy, school lunch man- 
agement, and quantity cookery. 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





Ice Cream? Can Do! 


True to their motto, “Can Do,” Seabees 
in the South Pacific have often built in- 
genious ice cream machines from salvage 
materials. The clipping and picture* above 
show you how one such job was done. 

Many another American outfit has 
invented strange freezers in far places 

-adapting old oil drums to new duties— 
bending pipe around palm stumps for cool- 
ing coils. Sailors have patiently scraped 
frost off ship refrigeration lines to make 
ice cream. 

Why? Because ice cream is a symbol 
of home and a tonic to morale. Because it’s 
not only good to eat, but good for the men 
who eat it. Ice cream is a valuable food, 
rich in vitamins and calcium, like the 
creamy milk from which it’s made. 

We’re glad we’ve been able to ship so 
many tons of ice cream ingredients to boys 
like these overseas. We’re grateful for 
your patient acceptance and understand- 
ing of the limited supply left at home. 

*The Navy had no official photos, so we built this 


careful reproductio 


Meanwhile, National Dairy Laborato- 
ries have been busy developing dairy prod- 
ucts in new forms that will be as useful in 
peace as they are in war. All of them help 
bring to you and your family the good 
health inherent in milk — nature’s most 
nearly perfect food. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as human 
food ...as a base for the development of 
new products and materials ...as a source 
of healthand enduring progress onthe farms 
and in the towns and cities of America. 








NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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100 cacao beans bought a slave 


The Aztecs used cacao beans as money. 
Royal levees were paid with beans from 
which chocolate was made. 100 beans 
weighing 42 oz. bought a passable slave. 












3 Nestle’s Bars buy a bicycle 


The men in our Armed Forces sometimes use 
chocolate bars for barter. In one case, ac- 
cording to a letter from a soldier's mother, 
three Nestle's Bars even bought him a much 
needed bicycle “somewhere in France!” 










Chocolate is a Fighting 
Food. That's why fons of 
chocolate are being used 
for the Armed Forces .. . 
that’s why you can’t find 
all the Nestle's you want. 
The needs of our Armed 
Forces come first. 
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QUICKER MEALS 
Gmmm ...and Better: Ones 


With the new Burpee Pressure Pan— 
the only Pan with the SAFETY SEAL ‘a + 


Swiss Steak 
in 12 Minutes 
Chicken 
In 20 Minutes 
Green Peas 
In 1 Minute 





/ ~ N 
These are a few examples of Burpee speed. 
And when you eat them, you’ll admit nothing ever 
tasted more appetizing, with all flavor and juices 
intact. 
Easy to use, easy to clean, non-porous, odorless 
this 4-quart aluminum Pressure Pan is well 
worth waiting for. 
JOIN OUR PRIORITY CLUB 


Entitles you to a purchase option on one of the first 
pans made, at war’s end. 


Write for details and Free Circular 


CAN SEALER Co. 


Makers of Burpee Pressure Canners 
and Tin Can Sealers Since 1917 


133 W. Liberty St., Barrington, II! 
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x Dusts and polishes in one 
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(cutter box) Keeps 


+ PARCHMENT 


The famous cookery parchment 
J PIE TAPE 
y Yj Keeps juices '" 
yy FREEZER PAPER 
Yy Protects foods at freezing temperatu 
Yy Samples on request 
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KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 


PARCHMENT KALAMATIOO 99 MICHIGAN 
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HERE’S a flurry of excitement over the latest 
cake-making news! New improved Crisco— 
new fast, sure Crisco recipes—produce cakes 
that are better than the cakes you used to make 
in every way. You'll rate them higher on each 
quality —richness, lightness, moistness, texture! 
These new Crisco Pride ’n’ Joy Cake recipes 
have been perfected specially for new Crisco. 
It has a baking secret that gives you lighter 
cakes than the most expensive shortenirg. Com- 
pare the recipes with standard methods and 





CRISCO 
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Pure and Sweet— 
It’s Digestible! 
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other new speedy cake methods you may have 
tried. The Crisco recipes have been held back 
until exhaustive laboratory tests convinced us 
they would meet the highest standards. 

So try the White Magic Cake recipe given 
here in your next baking class. And be sure to 
use Crisco. Only with pure, all-vegetable Crisco 
can we promise you and your students a cake 
that is better on every count! 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Department, 
Ivorydale 17, Ohio 
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CRISCO WHITE MAGIC CAKE 


* half the mixing time! 
asure into mixing bow]: , 
2 cups cake flour, 
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Beat 7 
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*4 @99 whites (unbeaten) 


1 
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'SP. vanilla 
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design. 
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rs have done for others 
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YOUR BREAKFAST IN A BOWL PRESENTS— 
7 SHREDDED WHEAT 


Here is a rich source of food 
energy, minerals and vita- 
mins—2 biscuits of Kellogg's 
Shredded Wheat provide 171 
calories. Made of 100% whole 
wheat, the costliest soft white 
winter wheat available, deli- 
cately toasted to bring out 
the natural nut-sweet flavor. 





Milk, Sugar, and Fruit — not 
only enhance the nutritional 
value of this combination 
with their own calories, vita- ~ 
mins and minerals, but 
create a breakfast ensemble 
to spur the most particular 
appetite. A crisp delight— 
packed with nutrition value! 



























































KELLOGG’S SHREDDED WHEAT 
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KELLOGG’S 40% BRAN FLAKES - 
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Chart indicates nutritional values provided by this “breakfast bow!” 
Calories} Protein |Catclum |? P2* | liron |Vit. A | Thiamin| Niecin| Vit. C 
grams me pond mg. | LU. me. mg. | me. 
KELLOGO'S 
WHEAT 71 45 26.2 | 130.6 1.8 08 24 
1.6 ozs.—2 biscuits 
WHOLE MILK 
6 ozs. —% cup 118 6 200 188 34) 289 .07 "” 
SUGAR 
1 teaspoon 7 
*PEACHES, conned 
in syrup: 1 % ozs. 38 2 45 65); .1 220 .0OS 32 2 
—Y peach, sliced 
TOTALS 344 107 230.7 | 295.1 |2.24) 509 155 2.91 37 
*Fresh-peach values are similar except for vitamin A and vitamin C. Canned-peach values ' “a 
are about half of fresh-peach values for these two nutrients. 4 e. 4 






RICE KRISPIES - PEP - ALL-BRAN - 


it helps. 

































KELLOGG’S RAISIN 40% BRAN FLAKES 
KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES AND KRUMBLES 
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Good Source 
of VITAMINS 






It is a pleasure to include ice cream in meal 
plans knowing that while it adds its cool, 
comforting enjoyment to the meal it also 
supplies significant amounts of Natural Vitamin A and Riboflavin. “Serve 
more ice cream’”’ is a suggestion home economists are glad to make. 

ICE CREAM IS A NUTRITIOUS FOOD .. . Because of the important part they play 
in national well-being increased consumption of all dairy foods, including ice 
cream, is expected after the war. The youth of America, as well as adults, 
benefit from the vitamins and milk nutrients supplied by ice cream and 
other dairy foods. 





| VITAMIN A CONTENT OF TYPICAL eer oss On | 


























89 i. U 135 !. U. 339 1. U. 
BAKED APPLE APPLE PIE OATMEAL COOKIES VANILLA ICE casam | 
FOR YOUR LESSONS ON DAIRY PRODUCTS ... Essential Facts about the nutri- 


tional significance of Ice Cream are given in “Food Value of Ice Cream.” This 
booklet, accepted by the Council on Foods of the AMA, sent Free on request. 








NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL {nee 


Dept. JHE-545, 111 N. Canal Street Chicago 6, Illinois DAIRY 


An educational organization promoting national health aelt) Tale 
through a better understanding of dairy foods and their use. 
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[HOW <i ROASTS AND GRAVY 
RCH, Beown COLOR 














WHEN YOU “SLOW-ROAST” MEAT 


Before cooking “wipe” roast with Kitchen purpo se of high temperature 
Bouquet. Gives meat that rich deep brown ; 
appetizing crust. cooki ng. 


Add to the gravy a little Kitchen Bouquet. Simply use Kitchen Bouquet. 


Gives that brown deep color that spells “ oS , . ; a 
* perfection. And Kitchen Bouquet magnifies Wonderful also for adding appetiz- 
the trve taste of the meat used; does mot = ing color and enhancing meat flavor 


smother it with its own flavor. ra Z 
im meat pies, Croquettes, stews. 


Everyone knows it’s better to roast 


meat slowly at 300°. You get less Ss ee 
shrinkage—more servings; juicier, h i T [ H FE f : ee 
more nutritious roasts; better flavor; : j 
use less fuel. B () Uj l] EF T 4 
In 2 oz., 4 oz., Pints, 








And now comes the answer to the 
. , Quarts, Gallons 
ques:ion—how to give the roast and 
gravy rich brown color, which is the GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES CO., INC., New York 





HE new 1945 Catalog of Business-Sponsored Educational Materials—a 50-page book 
with titles and descriptions for 793 educational materials and teaching aids, many of 
them sent without charge, offered by 213 business organizations, trade and professional associations, 
with name and address. A comprehensive listing of source material for use in home economics, 
consumer educations, general science, business educations, and other areas. Materials listed under 


the following major groupings: 
Commodity Classification 


Automobiles, Bicycles, Accessories Heating and Air Conditioning Rubber Productior 
Building Materials, Paints Home Wares Shoes, Shoe Findings, Luggage, and 
Cameras and Photography Supplies Household Appliances Leather Goods 
Drugs, Chemicals, Cosmetics Jewelry and Silverware Soap Products, Cleansers, Polishes, and 
Dry Goods and Notions Knit Goods, Underwear, and Hosiery Dyes 
Food Products, Meats, Fruits and Vege Lighting and Lighting Equipment Sporting Goods and Toys 

tables Linens and Domestics Textiles 
Furniture and Home Furnishings Machinery, Tools, Industrial Equipment Time Recorders Thermometers, and 
Gasoline, Oil, Coal Men's Clothing and Furnishings Industrial Instruments 
Glass Manufacture Music and Musical Instruments Women’s Clothing and rnishings 

Paper Production 
Descriptive Classification 

Business Functions Health and Hygiene l'ransportation and Communicati 
Conservation of Consumer Goods Household Management I'yping and Secretarial Work 
General Science Nutrition Miscellaneous Educatiot 
Geography Radio Broadcasting Films and Slides 
Handicrafts Retail Selling Aids Exhibits 


Traffic Safety 


7 COMMITTEE ON CONSUMER RELATIONS IN ADVERTISING | 
420 Lexington Avenue New York City | 
| Enclosed please find $ for which Name | 
send copies of the new “Catalog of l 
| Business-Sponsored Educational Materials,”’ Address | 
listing material offered by 213 companies 
Price $2.00 per copy, 25% discount to teachers City State 


Price is $2.00 a copy with 25 per cent discount to teachers 
COMMITTEE ON CONSUMER RELATIONS IN ADVERTISING, INC., 


420 Lexington Avenue 
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- 9 Juteret 


fre P THEY'RE 2é/ QUALITY-CERTIFIED! 


Here are merchandise brands you trust . . . brands material content, construction, and serviceability. It 


you buy with confidence! If you look at their labels is an assurance that the certified standards of quality 


as they are displayed in the retail store, you will will be maintained. It means that the certified prod- 
notice the Seal of Quality of the United States Test- ucts are being periodically policed by our Consumer 


ing Company, Inc. Division ... purchased on the open market and 


That Seal proclaims to the consumer that the mer- check-tested. 
Write for literature suitable for school use. 


chandise has been tested and approved by us for raw 





UNITED STATES == TESTING CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 18680 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA WEW YORK WY CHICAGO, ILL WOONSOCKET & ¢ SOSTOM, MASS 
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Celanese* 


Celanese Corporation of America 


180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Here’s Ammunition for Your Campaign to Promote 


BETTER EATING 
NEXT WINTER 


* * 
This 48-page Book includes: 


CANNING 
Complete step-by-step 
fc 


procedures for two 
approved canning 
methods . . . pressure 
canner and water bath. 





BRINING 


Complete directions 
and recipes for making 
sauerkraut and pickles. 
Practical . . . easy to 
follow. 





QUICK FREEZING 
Data on selection, prepara- 
tion and packaging of 
foods for freezing. 





THE NEED FOR 





HOME FOOD DEHYDRATING 
PRESERVATION IS Complete step-by-step pro- 
AS GREAT AS EVER cedures and recipes he de- 
. hydrating both fruits and 
We must encourage homemakers to preserve vegetables. 
as much food at home as possible. 
Let This Book Help You . . . You'll find it WINTER STORAGE 


practical and thoroughly noncommercial. It 
has been approved by recognized food preserva- 


tion authorities. 


Principles and procedures 
for winter storage of fruits 
and vegetables in cellars, 


c e . 
pits and boxes. 





Derector Home Economics Institute 


Tune in John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30 EWT.,N.B.C. SEND FOR YOUR FREE DESK COPY TODAY 
Hear Ted Malone, Mon. Tues. Wed. Evenings, Blue Network ADDITIONAL COPIES AVAILABLE 5c EACH. USE COUPON BELOW 





ee ee ee 





Consumer Education Section, 424 East Fourth Street, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, Ohio 

Please send me a free desk copy of the HOME CANNING GUIDE. 
Also extra copics for classroom distribution, Sc cach or 


$4.50 per hundred. 
$ 
Name __ ne 


Address 








Organization _ —— 
—s 





City eee 





eo emcn enn ands an on an an an an an an em wd 
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To Help Home Canners 


Leaks after canning are not always discovered 
by the housewife in time to save the contents. 
For this reason Bernardin stresses the “Bing 
Test” as a better canning practice. The Bing 
Test is simple. After canning, when the re- 
usable band has been removed, the lid is 
tapped with any light, non-metallic object. 
A ringing tone indicates vacuum while a dull 
tone signals its absence and the consequent 
need to re-can that jar to avoid spoilage. 

Bernardin lids are so easily removed—by puncture 
or knife-edge leverage— most home canners do not 
realize the lids are protecting the contents under a 
pressure of.as much as thirty pounds. The contents 
are utterly safe if the lid rings ‘‘Bing”’ 

Bernardin invites your correspondence on this 
matter and will gladly provide demonstrating samples 
as convincing arguments in favor of your support 


Evansville, Indiana. 


A TIGHT SEAL isa 
HOME CANNING 


MAY WE SEND YOU OUR 64 PAGE 
HOME CANNING GUIDE! 
Free to Home Economists. Com- 
piled by noted authority. Write 
Bernardin Bottle Cap Co., In¢ 











THE LID 
White enamel, triple 
coated lid with built 
in rubber ring. 


THE BAND 
Re-usable. Only 
enough foroneday’'s 


canning is needed 





soe,” 
caret O8 pSifune of 


Oe > 
> Guaranteed by ~ 
Good Housekeeping 


&, @ OErecTrmt Of * 
C45 aoveansty HAS 


eERNARDIN 


@@ MASON JARS LIDS AND BANDS @ 
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© Borden Co. 


My relatives never got me any place!” 
laughed Elsie, the Borden Cow 


“Ww , MOMMY,” exclaimed little Beulah, 
“I thought you were proud of your 
family tree, and all those fancy relatives!” 

“Indeed, I am, dear,” answered Elsie. “A 
good family tree is a fine thing, and a won- 
derful door-opener. But once the door’s 
opened, you have to prove yourself!” 

How in the world do you ever prove your- 
self, Mommy?” wondered Beulah. 

“Tf you're a Borden cowy smiled Elsie, “you 
prove yourself by a/ways being in the pink of 
condition. Those ¢agle-eyed Borden inspec- 
tors and veterinarians who help the farmers 
wouldn’t let you give milk for Borden’s un- 


less you were!” 

“Gee,” exclaimed Beulah, “Borden’s are 
awfully particular, aren’t they?” 

“My, yes!” agreed Elsie. “For Borden’s 
milk goes into foods like Biolac, Dryco, and 
Beta Lactose for babies! So Borden’s labora- 
tories check every single step in their prepara- 
tion! 

“And in the preparation of cheese, ice 
cream, Hemo, and everything that carries the 
Borden label! That’s why everybody has 
confidence that if it’s Borden’s, it’s GoT to 


be good!” 


— if its Borden’, its got to be good / 
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Announcing 


“Better Buymanship Principles’ 


Pr] 


Newest Household handbook 
offers consumer scores of ways 


to become a better buyer 


EACHERS have often told 

us that the Household series 
of handbooks for consumers 
should contain a volume on the 
principles of buymanship. That 
gap, we are glad to announce, 
has been filled. 

Now coming off the press is 
an up-to-the-minute guide filled 
with practical helps for the con- 
sumer who wants to become a 
better buyer. This newest 
volume in Household’s series 
gives the general background Mrs. Consumer 
needs to buy wisely. The Better Buymanship, 
Use and Care Booklets give her the facts to 
look for when buying specific commodities. 


Save time, money, effort 


Aim of this new booklet is “‘the develop- 
ment of the techniques, attitudes and skills 
that save time, money and effort in buying and 
that help us to buy what we want at the price 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


f_)- 
Corpo ation 


ESTABLISHED 1878 





Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


One of America's leading family finance organizations with 
325 branches in 212 cities 





and with the characteristics best 
suited to our needs.”’ Mrs. Con- 
sumer will find scores of prac- 
tical suggestions for developing 
these techniques, attitudes and 
skills in the chapters headed 
Effective Shopping Begins at 
Home, When to Buy, Learn to 
Judge Values, Read the Label, 
Effective Buying Requires 
Alertness, Apply a Square Deal 
to Your Shopping. The booklet 
alsocontains an interesting check 
list for rating oneself as a shopper. 

A helpful list of government agencies, trade 
associations and professional associations with 
the services and publications they make avail- 
able to consumers is included. 


Sent for five cents 


We will gladly send you Better Buyman- 
ship Principles for only 5c to cover mailing 
cost. 


| Research Dept. JHE-E, 

| HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 

I enclose 5c in stamps or postal notes. Please 
| send me “Better Buymganship Principles’’ and 
; list of the other Housgipld consumer booklets 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Name 2 


Address Y 


be cu cae caw au» can au ens ee as a en 
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Keel Vofezer Ueilime Meals 


in the new issue of the 


Scalise FOOD ADVISER 






Food restrictions still face Amer- 
ica. No one will go hungry, but 
more care, more skill, more in- 
genuity than ever hefore will be 
needed to keep meals“appetizing 
and nutritious. 

Here's real help for those prob- 
lems. The May-June Sealtest Food 
Adviser contains a whole series of 
new recipes created for this war- 
time period by nutritional experts 


in the Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen. 


There are plenty of other help- 
ful ideas, too: A children’s page 
showing future homemakers how 


to prepare’ ‘between-meals” snacks: 


a series of easy-to-serve “All-On- 
One Plate” meals; a basic recipe 
for many varieties of muffins: an 
article on proper eating for war 
workers. 

Yes, here's real help, timely 
help and practical help. Why not 


send for your copy today? 


Every Teacher and Housewife will 
want a FREE copy of the May-June issue 
of The Sealtest Food Adviser. Just write 
to Mary Preston, Sealtest Laboratory 
Kitchen, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
City 17, N. Y 

. . . 
Sealtest, Inc... and Associated Companies 
are Divisions of National Dairy Products 
Corporation 
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Ohe Romans practiced rain-making 
by spilling water from a large Jar 
taken round in procession on a catt. 


Mast a Supersitttan / We all know 


today that there just is no way to 
make it rain. This ancient “‘rain- 
making”’ notion seems silly to us— 
yet it isn’t any sillier than, for in- 
stance, the notion that home-cooked 
market foods are always more 
nutritious...contain more vitamins 
and minerals...than commercially 
canned foods. 

As you well know, the facts dis- 
prove this notion. Actually, modern 
canning practices employ more pro- 
cedures designed to protect the 
vitamin and mineral content of the 
food than do the most commonly 
used home-cooking methods. And 
as far as the fat, protein and carbo- 
hydrate contents are concerned, 
canned foods and cooked foods are 
practically identical. 

Unfortunately, such mistaken 





notions are most apt to exist in the 
very cases where the full nutritional 
benefits of this great class of low-cost, 
appetizing foods are most needed. 
Therefore, it is important that these 
mistaken ideas be corrected when- 
ever and wherever they are encoun- 
tered. Because you are influential in 
helping to form sound dietary habits, 
we urgently request your support 
in this educational work. 

To help simplify your part in 
this program, we have prepared 
a very brief booklet which answers 
simply and authoritatively the most 
important questions commonly 
asked concerning commercially 
canned foods, their preparation and 
use. For your free copy, drop a card to 
The Can Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc. 

60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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flan Today for Ee / 
Teaching Tomorrow! <2. 


In planning new laboratory kitchens, home Demand for the modern electric range is 
economists are recognizing that THE TREND based on its many advantages—sPEED, as 
IS TO ELECTRIC COOKING! In the pre-war fast as fire but without the flame... Low 
period of 1933 to 1941, the number of COST OF OPERATION ...CLEANLINESS. 
women who bought electric ranges increased and the CONVENIENCE of its many auto- 
by more than nine hundred percent! matic features 

Surveys by Household Magazine and the With the new electric range, you gct 
Office of Civilian Requirements show that measured heat for oven and surface cook- 
almost three times as many women plan to ing. You get the exact heat you want by 
own eclectric ranges as now own them simply setting the controls 

If instruction is to keep pace with the Now is the time to plan for tomorrow. 
trend toward electric cooking, new and im- Meet the rapidly growing demand for elec- 
proved electric ranges will be needed to tric cooking instruction. Plan to get a new 
replace old and obsolete models. electric range. 

+» amd Yow Want this WEW Electric Cooking Course f 


ih 


Right now—with the growing wave of interest in electric cooking sweep- — 
ing through the ranks of America’s home-makers—NEMAX brings you a att . 
completely integrated course on the electric range, consisting of—a 68- électric 
Pace Textsook with 10 big chapters profusely illustrated—ILLUSTRATED Range 
Summaries of each chapter, easily mimeographed for pupils’ use—2 Bic A Ff 
Watt Cuarts in color. SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! This new and authorita- — ~ 

tive course—prepared by eminent home economists—is yours FREE for 9 220 

the asking. _— 





* REE A-B STOVES @ ADMIRAL © ELECTROMASTER © ESTATE HEATROLA e 

ELECTRICAL FRIGIDAIRE @© GENERAL ELECTRIC © GIBSON @ HOTPOINT @ KELVINATOR 
VIANUFACTURERS * MONARCH oa NORGE ° QUALITY ° UNIVERSAL . WESTINGHOUSE 
ASSOCIATION .. Electric Range Section, Dept. J-55, 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y, 
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This time you're getting both barrels FREE ! 


Two recipe booklets head our double-barreled offer. 


They are: (1) ““Wartime Recipes from Canned Foods,” and (2) ‘““Appetizing 
Recipes from Canned Foods.’’ Tens of thousands of them have been dis- 
tributed. Consequently, the supply is now limited. 


However, the enthusiastic approval these booklets have received, prompts us 
to offer both of them to you now. This double-barreled offer will not be 
repeated this term. It’s first come, first served. 





Wartime Recipes 





Barrel No. 1. This 41 tested recipe booklet Barrel No. 2. Our bull’s-eye — the most com- 
hits the spot with thousands of home econo- plete recipe booklet we’ve ever published. 
mists. In it are new ideas for vegetable dishes, Each recipe is tested, selected as an indi- 
fish, soups, cocktails, fruit desserts, meat vidual dish, and also as a part of complete 
alternates, stretchers, and sauces! menus... Extensive nutritional facts are in- 

cluded . . . There’s a handy reference guide to 

common can sizes. And other interesting data. 


@eeeeoeoeoec ece@escdeeese eos 6 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Section 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me free copies of “‘Wartime Recipes 
from Canned Foods.” 
Please send me free copies of “‘Appetizing Recipes 
from Canned Foods.’ 
Sle 6 ce kadGitad dan nd 66ds oboe ee aa 
ee ee ee ee ee & Daaweaaa 

< 

NS coachandnd nate ekeie . Zone 

'@ iilvtiwrtenadenss eacewesnen ee — ae 


Coceeeeeeesescesece 
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Officers 


American Home Economics Association 


Elected Officers 
President, Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, New York University, 
New York, N. Y. 
Vice Presidents, Edith H. Nason, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York 
Beatrice Geiger, Indiana University, Bloomington 
Lucy Rathbone, University of Texas, Austin 
Recording Secretary, Inez LaBossier, New Jersey Ex- 
tension Service, New Brunswick 


Treasurer, Elizabeth Guilford, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 


Headquarters Staff, Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
Executive Secretary, Lelia Massey 

Field Secretary, Gladys M. Wyckoff 

Editor of Publications, Helen P. Hostetter 

Business Manager, Keturah E. Baldwin 


Editor of Consumer Education Service, Mrs. Harriet R. 
Howe 


DIVISIONS 
Art Food and Nutrition 
Chairman, Dorothy Barfoot, Kansas State College, Chairman, Agnes Fay Morgan, University of California, 


Manhattan 
Family Relations and Child Development 
Chairman, Muriel W. Brown, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 
Family Economics 
Chairman, Edna Van Horn, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis 


Berkeley 


Housing 
Chairman, Mary L. Matthews, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana 
Textiles and Clothing 
Chairman, Rosalie Rathbone, Iowa State College, Ames 


DEPARTMENTS 


Colleges and Universities 


Chairman, Bess Heflin, University of Texas, Austin 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 

Chairman, Edna Kraft, State Department of Educa- 

tion, Des Moines, Iowa 

Home Economics in Institution Administration 
Chairman, Phyllis K. Sprague, War Food Administra- 

tion, Market Street National Bank Bldg., Phila- 

delphia, 7, Pa. 

Homemaking 


Chairman, Mrs. Bernyece Johnson, 3337 Martha Custis 
Drive, Alexandria 82, Va. 


Extension Service 
Chairman, Julia Brekke, North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Fargo 
Home Economics in Business 
Chairman, Helen Robertson, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Research 
Chairman, Ruth O’Brien, U. S. Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
Social Welfare and Public Health 


Chairman, Marietta Eichelberger, Evaporated Milk 
Association, Chicago, Illinois 





College Clubs ’ 
Chairman of Department, Flizabeth Dyer, University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Student Chairman, Jean Oviatt, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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NOW! Pet Milk has 
400 Units of Vitamin D... 


FREE for distribution This booklet illustrating and explaining 
to your students... the processing of evaporated milk 


Although there has been much contro- 
versy about the need for more vita- 
mins than a well-balanced diet of our 
usual food provides, authorities have 
agreed that milk should be fortified 
with vitamin D. 

They also agree now that, for the 
best of growth and the development 
of sound bones and teeth, babies and 
children should have in their needed 
quota of milk 400 units of vitamin D 
per quart. This conclusion is based on 
extensive clinical study recognized by 
the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 

That’s why Pet Milk, formerly for- 
tified with 135 units of vitamin D for 
prevention of rickets, now furnishes 
400 units per reconstituted quart 
for greater over-all benefits and pro- 
tection. 


Booklet Helpful in Classroom Study 
Demonstrates processing of evapora- 
ted milk; tells how vitamin D potency 
is increased to 400 units by addition 
of vitamin D3 concentrate (irradiated 
7- dehydrocholesterol.) 





USE THIS COUPONS 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1448-f Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Please send, free of charge, copies of 
‘The Story of 400 Unit Pet Milk” 


| 
| 
I teach: swbyects wy school (grade) | Tay < oo 
ee al 
Name _ Address i EVAPORATE 
r { 
City once ‘ Zone State — Lee 
(Fi completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S 2 
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